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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial 
Fulfillment  of  the  Requirements  for  the 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Education 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  SELECTED  ENTRY  PLACEMENT  FACTORS 
AND  PERFORMANCE  ON  THE  COLLEGE  LEVEL  ACADEMIC  SKILLS  TEST 

By 

Craig  Alan  Klein 
May  1992 

Chairman:  Dr.  John  Nickens 

Major  Department:  Educational  Leadership 

The  problem  of  this  research  was  to  compare  selected 
entry  placement  factors  and  subsequent  pass/fail  performance 
on  the  Florida  College  Level  Academic  Skills  Test  (CLAST) . 
Selected  factors  included  race,  gender,  college  coursework 
performance,  academic  performance  on  entry  level  placement 
tests  and  institutional  effects.  Additionally,  a predictive 
relationship  was  sought  between  these  factors  and  pass/fail 
performance  on  the  CLAST  subtests  of  English,  Reading, 
Computation,  and  Essay. 

A statewide  sample  of  722  cases  representing  every 
public  postsecondary  institution  in  Florida  was  randomly 
selected  from  the  February  1991  CLAST  administration. 

Sources  of  data  included  the  Florida  Northeast  Regional  Data 
Center,  the  Division  of  Community  Colleges,  a statewide 
telephone  survey  of  CLAST  administrators,  the  Florida 
Department  of  Education,  and  individual  college  transcripts. 
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The  resulting  analyses  produced  a series  of  tables 
showing  pass/fail  rates  for  all  CLAST  subtests  based  upon 
the  selected  items,  as  well  as  tables  showing  CLAST  subtest 
pass/fail  rates  based  upon  equivalent  entry  level  exam 
subtest  scores.  Also  included  are  the  general  correlations 
between  all  of  the  selected  variables. 

All  public  postsecondary  institutions  in  the  state  of 
Florida  were  found  to  be  using  essentially  the  same  CLAST 
preparation  strategies.  Statistically  significant 
relationships  existed  between  entry  level  subtests  and 
passing  the  CLAST,  particularly  for  the  intuitive  pairings 
of  entry  reading/CLAST  reading,  entry  writing/CLAST  essay, 
entry  writing/CLAST  English,  and  entry  math/CLAST 
computation.  A consistent  percentage  of  the  study  sample 
failed  both  entry  placement  and  the  CLAST,  and  equivalent 
ACT  scores  were  found  to  be  statistically  significant  for 
predicting  future  CLAST  pass/fail  performance. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  state  only  require  taking 
the  CLAST  for  students  who  fail  to  achieve  a sufficiently 
high  entry  level  subtest  placement  score  which,  in  turn, 
would  suggest  that  passing  the  corresponding  CLAST  subtest 
was  questionable.  That  would  amount  to  an  annual  savings  in 
excess  of  $500,000.  It  was  also  recommended  that  Florida 
community  colleges  conduct  a study  to  explore  the  efficacy 
of  their  CLAST  preparation  methods,  particularly  the 
effectiveness  of  the  use  of  college  preparatory  courses. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  PROBLEM  AND  ITS  SIGNIFICANCE 


The  need  for  quality  in  higher  education  has  been  one 

of  the  most  consistent  themes  in  recent  years.  Yet  the 

theme  in  previous  decades  was  that  of  access  to  higher 

education.  The  challenge  is  how  to  maintain  high  academic 

standards  while  maintaining  that  access  previously  won. 

Perhaps  this  was  most  cogently  expressed  by  the  Florida 

Postsecondary  Education  Planning  Commission  (1982): 

Entrance  standards  for  universities  and  community 
colleges  must  recognize  that  not  all  students  are 
prepared  for  the  higher  academic  challenges. 
Universities  should  continue  to  raise  their  admissions 
standards  on  standardized  tests  . . . Placement  in 
community  college  academic  programs  should  be  based  on 
meeting  statewide  standards  for  such  basic  skills  . . . 
of  writing  . . . and  mathematical  reasoning. 

Performance  standards  should  be  raised,  (p.  13) 

The  quality  side  of  this  dilemma  has,  in  part,  been 

addressed  by  entry-level  assessment.  In  the  state  of 

Florida,  four  state  approved  assessment  tests  are  used. 

Scores  on  these  tests  are  the  basis  for  placing  students  in 

college  preparation  courses  or  in  regular  college  level 

courses.  Although  entry-level  testing  has  provided  a 

measure  of  minimum  entry  standards,  there  is  a concern  that 

many  students  can  complete  degree  requirements  without 

acquiring  minimum  academic  competencies. 
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The  Study  Group  on  the  Conditions  of  Excellence  in 
Higher  Education  (1984)  addressed  this  dilemma,  in  part,  by 
recommending  student  involvement  in  learning,  high  academic 
expectations,  and  assessment  with  feedback.  Marchese  (1987) 
noted,  however,  that  internal  debates  about  quality  have 
been  taken  up  by  external  parties,  most  often  state 
legislatures  that  make  assessment  a matter  of  statute. 

Therefore,  it  follows  that  many  states  have  developed 
exit  examinations  for  testing  mastery  of  these  competencies. 
For  example,  the  state  of  Texas  developed  the  Texas  Academic 
Skills  Program  (TASP)  (Alpert,  Gorth,  & Allan,  1989).  This 
is  a criterion-referenced  exam  that  measures  basic  English 
usage  and  computation  skills. 

The  state  of  Florida  has  also  developed  such  a test, 
the  College  Level  Academic  Skills  Test  (CLAST).  This  test 
has  taken  the  form  of  a "rising  junior"  competency  exam, 
centering  on  basic  English  and  mathematics  skills.  / Since 
the  initiation  of  the  CLAST,  many  changes  have  occured  in 
higher  education  that  are  supposedly  designed  to  help 
students  meet  the  minimum  competencies  assessed  by  the 
CLAST.  However,  many  students  have  already  surpassed  the 
minimum  standards  when  they  enter  college,  and  other 
students  may  never  be  able  to  meet  the  minimum  standards. 
Thus,  their  time  and  the  colleges'  needed  resources  may  be 
wasted  in  CLAST  preparation  srategies. 
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The  Problem 

Research  that  would  provide  information  needed  for 
advising  entering  students  about  their  probabilities  of 
passing  the  CLAST  was  badly  needed.  Such  information 
included  the  probabilities  of  passing  the  CLAST  with  and 
without  coursework  in  CLAST  subtest  areas  and  passing  with 
and  without  help  in  preparation  for  taking  the  CLAST.  Thus, 
the  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  ascertain  the 
probability  of  a student's  passing  the  CLAST  based  upon  the 
following  pre-CLAST  factors:  college  placement  exam  scores, 

college  grade  point  averages,  college  coursework,  and 
institutional  effects. 

This  research  fulfilled  this  purpose  by  answering  the 
following  questions: 

1.  What  are  the  procedures  utilized  by  postsecondary 
institutions  in  Florida,  particularly  community 
colleges,  to  help  students  prepare  for  the  CLAST? 

2.  What  is  the  relationship  between  entry  placement 
test  scores  and  scores  on  CLAST  subtests,  and  how  is 
that  relationship  influenced  by  race  and  gender? 

3.  What  is  the  relationship  between  grades  earned  in 
college-level  English,  mathematics,  and  reading  courses 
and  performance  on  CLAST  subtests? 

4 . Are  there  threshold  entry  level  test  scores  such 
that  students  who  exceed  the  threshold  scores  have  high 

probabilities  of  passing  the  corresponding  CLAST  subtest? 
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Justification  For  The  Research 
Concern  was  expressed  by  educators  in  the  college 
sector  in  the  state  of  Florida  in  1989  that  increasing  CLAST 
standards  would  have  a significant  adverse  impact  on  some 
students.  This  led  to  a decision  by  the  Florida  Department 
of  Education  (1990)  to  modify  (lower)  the  passing  standards 
for  the  Essay  and  Mathematics  subtests  from  initially 
proposed  levels. 

In  her  recommendations  on  CLAST  passing  scores,  Florida 

Commissioner  of  Education  Betty  Castor  (1989)  gave 

consideration  to  such  concerns: 

Concern  has  been  voiced  from  various  educators  and 
citizens  about  the  impact  the  higher  levels  of  passing 
score  requirements  will  have  on  our  students, 
particularly  minority  students  whose  first  language  is 
not  English... We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  best 
educational  standards  are  those  which  people  perceive 
as  being  hard  enough  to  be  challenging,  yet  not  so  hard 
as  to  be  impossible  to  achieve,  (p.  1) 

Considering  the  premise  involved  in  initiating  the 

CLAST,  the  factors  relevant  to  passing  or  failing  it  were 

not  found  to  be  adequately  addressed  in  the  literature. 

Academic  preparation  is  an  obvious  factor  to  consider. 

This  would  include  specific  cut-scores  used  in  the 

admissions  process,  as  well  as  the  successful  completion  of 

college  preparation  courses.  This  would  also  include 

environmental  factors/procedures  that  postsecondary  schools 

use  in  assisting  students  to  pass  the  CLAST. 
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The  answers  to  the  above  questions  had  tremendous 
practical  significance.  Specifically,  if  a certain  entry 
level  cut  score  would  ensure  CLAST  failure,  then  appropriate 
academic  counseling  could  take  place  before  coursework  is 
begun.  Conversely,  if  a certain  entry-level  cut  score 
ensured  passage  of  the  CLAST  exam,  then  that  entry-level 
score  could  substitute  for  the  CLAST. 

According  to  widespread  reports  in  the  lay  press,  a 
general  air  of  fiscal  conservancy  exists.  This  economic 
malaise  has  been  marked  by  increased  burdens  on  taxpayers  as 
well  as  tougher  competition  for  available  revenues.  That 
means  that  every  level  of  government  is  burdened  with  cost- 
cutting considerations  in  their  budget  scrambles.  Delco 
(1989)  noted  that  "Most  states  spend  up  to  half,  and  some 
spend  even  more  than  half  of  their  state  budgets  on  the 
enterprise  of  education"  (pp.  3-4). 

The  state  of  Florida  is  no  exception  in  cost-cutting 
endeavors,  with  budgets  for  postsecondary  institutions  being 
particularly  targeted  for  downsizing.  It  seemed  only 
prudent  to  observe  that  Florida  higher  education  could  aid 
itself  in  this  arena  if  a reliable  predictive  method  could 
be  established  that  would  ensure  CLAST  performance  based 
upon  college  entrance  standards.  This  would  substantially 
save  on  the  cost  and  time  of  needless  test  administration  to 
literally  thousands  of  examinees. 
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According  to  the  State  University  System  Master  plan 
(1988)  "The  Board  of  Regents  has  set  as  its  most  compelling 
goal  for  the  next  five  years  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
nation's  five  best  university  systems"  (p.  29).  Another 
goal  of  the  State  University  System  found  later  in  that  same 
report  is  to  "Develop  and  implement  creative  and  innovative 
cost-saving  prorams  to  increase  efficiency  without 
sacrificing  guality"  (p.  42).  Clearly,  the  CLAST  is 
intended  as  a step  in  the  direction  of  the  former,  but 
projected  enrollments  in  the  coming  years  will  exceed  the 
capacity  of  all  state  postsecondary  institutions. 

If  funding  continues  to  decline,  then  the  enterprise  is 
charged  with  finding  ways  of  helping  itself  while  satisfying 
state  statutes.  Efficiency  and  targeting  of  CLAST 
administration  would  go  a long  way  in  this  regard.  This 
could  be  achieved  through  the  use  of  a sound  predictive 
method  that  would  eliminate  CLAST  administration  to 
thousands  of  students  who  enter  college  already  possessing 
the  skills  necessary  to  pass  the  exam,  and  aid  in  counseling 
those  in  the  other  extreme  by  indicating  particularly  low 
chances  for  a successful  CLAST  passage.  This  would  allow 
access  to  continue  while  facilitating  more  appropriate 
placement  for  low  entry-level  scorers. 

Basic  Assumptions 

1.  The  course  content  is  the  same  for  all  institutions 

using  the  common  course  numbering  system. 
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2.  The  grading  system  is  similar  for  those 
institutions . 

Limitations 

1.  This  study  was  limited  to  those  students  who  sat 
for  the  CLAST  in  February  of  1991. 

2.  This  study  did  not  access  appropriate  databases  for 
the  private  postsecondary  sector  in  the  state  of 
Florida . 

Definition  Of  Terms 

The  following  terms  have  meanings  that  were  defined  for 
this  study,  starting  with  the  four  Florida  placement  tests 
used : 

ACT  refers  to  the  American  College  Testing  program,  a 
non-profit  educational  organization  based  in  Iowa  that 
offers  a widely  used  battery  of  tests  for  college 
admissions . 

ASSET  is  an  ACT  advising  and  planning  tool  developed  by 
the  American  College  Testing  Program  for  students  entering 
two  year  schools.  It  stands  for  Assessment  Skills  for 
Successful  Entry  and  Transfer.  ASSET  combines  measures  of 
academic  skills  with  educational  planing  information. 

MAPS  is  an  assessment  and  placement  service  for 
colleges  and  universities  sponsored  by  the  College  Board,  a 
non-profit  educational  organization.  MAPS  stands  for 
Multiple  Assessment  Programs  and  Services. 
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SAT  refers  to  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  a 
standardized  and  widely  used  verbal  and  quantitative  battery 
administered  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  and 
sponsored  by  the  College  Board. 

CLAST  stands  for  the  College  Level  Academic  Skills 
Test,  and  contains  the  subtests  of  Computation,  Essay, 
Reading,  and  Writing. 

Cut  Score  refers  to  the  minimum  levels  deemed  passing 
on  a CLAST  subtest  and  on  entry  placement  exams . 

College  Prep  refers  to  those  course  offerings  designed 
to  develop  skills  in  basic  CLAST  content  areas. 

Organization  Of  The  Research 

This  research  is  reported  in  five  chapters  plus  two 
appendices.  Chapter  II  contains  a review  of  the  literature. 
Chapter  III  contains  a description  of  the  methodologies  used 
to  investigate  the  problem  including  selection  of  the 
sample,  data  collection,  and  data  treatment.  Chapter  IV 
contains  the  results  of  that  data  analysis  in  a series  of 
tables,  and  includes  discussion.  Chapter  V contains 


recommendations  and  conclusions. 


CHAPTER  II 

REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

The  United  States  is,  and  has  been  for  20  years,  in  the 

midst  of  a nationwide  movement  focusing  on  excellence  in 

every  aspect  of  our  educational  system  while  simultaneously 

emphasizing  egual  educational  opportunity  for  all  (Dyer, 

1973;  Ewell,  1984;  Morante,  1990).  Without  a doubt,  quality 

is  the  central  concern  at  all  levels  of  our  educational 

system,  particularly  higher  education  (Crisci,  1988).  As 

President  George  Bush  said: 

Excellence  in  education  is  our  most  basic  shared 
principle.  We  share  the  conviction  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  expendable  student.  We  will  never 
accept  the  notion  that  vast  numbers  of  illiterate  and 
undereducated  Americans  can  be  offset  by  a 
well-educated  elite.  That's  not  the  American  way. 

(Bush,  1989,  p.  16) 

For  more  than  two  and  one  half  centuries  after  the 
establishment  of  Harvard  in  1636,  American  colleges  and 
universities  were  largely  elitist  institutions  modeled  after 
their  older  European  counterparts.  Selectivity  was 
decidedly  dominant  over  access.  Convinced  of  the 
superiority  of  German  universities,  many  postsecondary 
leaders  promoted  a philosophy  of  meritocracy  and  aristocracy 
(Brick,  1964). 

In  the  1800s,  higher  education  entered  a period  of 
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philosophical  tension.  Some  educators  wanted  even  stricter 
selectivity  than  before,  while  others  advanced  the  call  for 
wider  access  as  a means  of  promoting  the  protection  and 
progress  of  democracy  through  the  masses.  By  the  1960's, 
this  latter  movement  had  led  to  the  comprehensive  community 
college,  which  was  specifically  designed  to  increase  access 
for  minority  groups  or  low  ability  students  (Cohen,  1985,  p. 
152)  . 

As  this  type  of  postsecondary  institution  evolved, 
access  assumed  dominance  over  selectivity,  a position 
continually  challenged  with  state-mandated  elevated 
admissions  criteria  and  standardized  examinations  in  the 
late  1960's  and  beyond.  Thus,  since  that  time,  the  issue  of 
equal  access  has  been  the  predominant  concern  at  the 
community  or  junior  college  level  (Koos,  1970).  Entry 
requirements  were  relaxed  to  extend  access  to  a larger 
number  of  students  who  previously  lacked  the  resources  and 
encouragement  to  go  beyond  a high  school  education.  While 
this  can  be  regarded  as  an  educational  triumph  (College 
Board,  1983),  there  has  been  a growing  recognition  of  the 
inadequate  preparation  of  college  freshmen. 

This  situation  is  only  exascerbated  when  confounded  by 
the  issue  of  testing  and  minority  groups.  Many  college 
freshmen  have  serious  deficiencies  in  the  knowledge,  skills, 
and  attitudes  considered  necessary  for  success  (Educational 
Commission  of  the  States,  1986).  These  deficiencies  are 
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serious  enough  to  deprive  students  of  the  capability  of 
capitalizing  on  the  equal  educational  opportunity  they  have 
been  given  (College  Board,  1983).  As  standards  continue  to 
rise,  an  increasingly  deleterious  impact  emerges  for  these 
less  able,  ethnic/minority,  special  needs,  and  disadvantaged 
students . 

The  issues  involved  in  testing  individuals  from  ethnic 

and  minority  groups  are  theoretically  and  methodologically 

complex,  as  well  as  being  highly  emotionally  charged,  with 

much  of  this  being  researched  a good  20  years  ago.  One 

issue  involves  whether  tests  that  were  supposedly  designed 

for  a majority  group  can  be  legitimately  administered  to  a 

culturally  different  group.  Williams  (1970)  wrote: 

Studies  have  repeatedly  shown  that  Black  people  do  not 
have  inferior  intelligence .. .There  is  a clear  and 
definite  difference  between  intelligence  and  the 
concept  of  IQ.  The  latter  is  measured  as  relative 
intelligence,  not  absolute,  and  contains  considerable 
error  in  measurement,  whereas  the  former  indicates  the 
extent  to  which  an  individual  is  able  to  understand  and 
adapt  to  his  environment,  (pp.  18-19) 

A second  issue  in  the  testing  of  minority  group  members 
involves  the  content  of  specific  items  in  a test. 

Individuals  with  different  experiential  backgrounds  can  be 
expectd  to  come  to  a testing  situation  differently  prepared 
for  the  questions.  If  the  different  experiential 
backgrounds  of  the  individuals  arise  out  of  their  membership 
in  culturally  diverse  groups  (e.g.  Black,  Hispanic,  American 
Indian),  then  the  appropriateness  of  various  items  for  use 
with  such  individuals  can  be  questioned. 
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Messick  and  Anderson  (1970)  cited  that  the  continued 
use  of  such  test  items  constituted  an  intrinsic  bias  against 
minority  group  members.  Some,  such  as  Wargo  and  Green 
(1977),  even  called  for  administrators  to  discontinue  all 
standardized  testing  until  formal  investigations  into  the 
validity  of  each  test  could  be  made,  adding  that  a federal 
investigation  of  the  testing  industry  should  be  conducted! 
While  many  of  the  above  concerns  have  been  frequently 
lodged,  there  is  also  a body  of  older  literature  that  has 
focused  on  the  use  of  test  results  rather  than  on  the  tests 
themselves.  Typical  of  these  studies  is  that  of  Thorndike 
(1971),  who  noted  that  fairness  of  a test  relates  to  fair 
use,  adding  a definition  of  that  use.  He  wrote 
"...qualifying  scores  on  a test  should  be  set  at  levels  that 
will  qualify  applicants  in  proportion  to  the  fraction  that 
(majority  and  minority)  groups  reach  a specified  level  of 
criterion  performance"  (p.  63).  Ebel  (1981)  put  it  another 
way: 

Avoidance  of  testing  would  handicap  minorities.  It 
would  deny  them  the  help  of  objective  evidence  in  their 
struggle  for  equal  access  to  opportunities.  Low  scores 
on  a test  for  any  group  do  not  show  that  the  test  is 
biased  against  that  group.  It  simply  means  that  they 
have  less  of  the  ability  being  tested  that  others  have. 
( ETS , 1981,  p.  32) 

The  College  Board  (1979)  would  seem  to  concur, 
reporting  that  they  view  admissions  tests  as  a 
"...democratizing  influence  which  promotes  fair  and  equal 
access  to  higher  education,  especially  for  minorities..." 
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(p.  3),  especially  since  those  testing  programs  report  on 
the  equating  process  as  being  highly  specialized  and  not 
fully  understood  ( ETS , 1979,  p.  1)! 

This  situation  is  no  better  when  turning  to  the  area  of 
gender  effects  on  test  results.  Clark  and  Grandy  (1984) 
reported,  after  a 10-year  study,  that  the  average  entrance 
exam  scores  had  declined  more  rapidly  for  women  than  for 
men.  Doolittle  (1987)  found  significant  gender  differences 
in  performance  on  mathematics  achievement  test  items. 
Specifically,  females  performed  less  well  than  males.  The 
National  Center  for  Fair  and  Open  Testing  (1989)  reported 
that  both  the  SAT  and  the  ACT  consistently  underpredict  the 
abilities  of  college-bound  women.  It  was  noted  that 
"...while  females  earn  higher  grades  in  both  high  school  and 
college,  they  receive  lower  scores  on  these  exams"  (p.  1). 
Another  explanation  would  be  that  college-bound  women  simply 
select  either  majors,  specific  courses,  or  both  that  are 
academically  less  challenging  than  do  their  male 
counterparts.  This  would  manifest  itself  in  higher  GPAs, 
for  example,  than  might  have  been  anticipated  by  examining 
the  entrance  exam  scores. 

Attention  has  now  turned  to  improving  the  quality  of 
education  and  bringing  accountability  to  the  educational 
process  (Erwin,  1991).  But,  since  access  has  become 
ingrained  in  our  beliefs  regarding  education  in  the  United 
States,  the  issue  has  become  one  of  improving  quality  while 
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at  the  same  time  keeping  access  (Postsecondary  Education 

Planning  Commission,  1984). 

Rafael  Cortada,  President  of  El  Camino  College  stated 

the  resulting  situation  cogently: 

Minorities  today  comprise  the  majority  in  49  of  the 
nation's  largest  urban  school  districts.  Our  colleges 
and  universities  will  have  to  confront  the  needs  of 
this  new  majority.  With  attrition  rates  of  28%  for 
Black  and  45%  for  Hispanic  and  Native  American  students 
in  high  school,  only  two  to  four  percent  of  any  of 
these  groups  are  graduating  from  college.  Access  is 
critical.  ( ETS , 1984,  p.  70) 

The  state  and  public  concern  over  excellence  and 
quality  in  education  has  been  translated  into  concerns  about 
academic  preparation  and  measurement  of  educational 
outcomes.  The  Southern  Regional  Education  Board  (SREB) 

(1986)  outlined  two  fundamental  imperatives  necessary  to 
accomplish  improved  educational  quality  while  maintaining 
access.  First,  standards  and  performance  criteria  should  be 
established  at  major  entry  and  exit  points  throughout  the 
educational  system.  Second,  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
adquate  preparation  of  students  to  meet  those  performance 
criteria.  Therefore,  standardized  testing  assumes  an  even 
more  critical  role,  that  of  assessing  student  needs  (hence 
the  use  of  ASSET  and  MAPS  in  Florida) . These  tests  can 
identify  the  need  for  remedial  or  other  compensatory 
learning  experiences. 

The  democratization  of  postsecondary  education  (as 
attested  by  the  open-door  policy  of  community  colleges) 
bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  these  exams  are  as  much 
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needed  for  counseling  in  two-year  schools  as  they  are  for 

selection  in  the  more  competitive  four-year  institutions. 

McNabb  (1990)  confirmed  much  of  this  when  he  noted  that 

"There  might  also  be  students  whose  standardized  test  scores 

do  not  appear  to  reflect  their  true  capabilities,  and 

institutions  might  wish  to  test  these  students  further"  (p. 

27).  This  is  easier  said  than  done. 

Measuring  educational  achievement  requires  more 

agreement  about  outcomes  and  the  processes  of  higher 

education  than  currently  exists  at  most  institutions. 

Defining  a core  of  learning  and  then  agreeing  on  assessment 

methods  to  ensure  that  that  core  has  been  mastered  are  not 

easy  tasks  (Hartle,  1985). 

One  of  the  problems  encountered  in  establishing 

performance  criteria  or  standards  that  define  adequate 

academic  preparation  is  determining  what  constitutes 

quality.  The  current  definitions  of  quality  rely  on 

subjective  evaluations  by  experts  to  determine  the  quality 

of  an  institution.  Doctor  Maxwell  King,  President  of 

Brevard  Community  College  in  Florida,  stated  this  dilemma: 

Quality  in  education  is  not  an  absolute.  It  can  only 
be  evaluated  in  terms  of  arbitrarily  determined 
standards,  and  these  in  turn  depend  partly  on 
subjectively  formulated  aims  and  partly  on  objective 
statistical  procedures ...  education  is  quality  education 
to  the  extent  it  meets  the  needs  of  people  being 
served.  (Stuart  & Rathburn,  1982,  p.  8) 

In  order  to  improve  student  preparation  for  college, 

standards  must  be  set  (Breland,  1981).  Thus,  the  knowledge 
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and  skills  needed  to  be  successful  in  higher  education  must 
be  identified.  Academic  Preparation  for  College  (College 
Board,  1983)  and  the  SREB's  report  (1986)  are  examples  of 
attempts  to  identify  knowledge  and  skills  students  must 
possess  to  be  successful  in  college.  States,  including 
Florida,  have  used  such  reports--in  conjunction  with  input 
from  education  faculty--to  establish  standards  considered 
necessary  for  improved  academic  preparation.  The 
effectiveness  of  most  educational  programs  has  usually  been 
judged  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  specific  knowledge 
acquired.  This  can  be  historically  expressed  as  a shift 
from  the  measurement  of  knowledge  to  the  measurement  of 
aptitude.  Demands  for  entrance  and  exit  standards  as  a 
method  of  demonstrating  quality  improvement  have  led  to  the 
assumption  that  assessment  is  an  important  step  in  the 
direction  of  improvement,  which  may  not  be  so.  According  to 
Wingo  (1991),  state  mandated  policies  aimed  at  creating 
effective  schools  and  increasing  student  achievement  in  the 
State  of  Florida  have  not  been  successful.  She  noted  that 
there  is  no  evidence  that  students  are  better  prepared  as  a 
result  of  the  use  of  standardized  entrance/placement 
examinations  and  concluded  that  "reforms  other  than  state- 
mandated  standards  must  be  found"  (p.i). 

Nonetheless,  schools  and  colleges  are  being  challenged 
to  demonstrate  the  academic  proficiency  and  competency  of 
their  graduates.  As  Astin  (1991)  stated,  "Existing 
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assessment  practices  should  be  scrutinized  in  terms  of 

institutional  mission,  and  those  that  do  not  appear  to  be 

enhancing  that  mission  should  be  revised  or  abandoned" 

(p.xi).  According  to  Boyer  et  al.  (1987),  more  than  two- 

thirds  of  the  states  have  initiated  some  type  of  formal 

assessment  program.  The  testing  programs  implemented  by 

these  states  have  taken  a variety  of  forms,  including  value- 

added  assessment,  competency-based  curricula  and  assessment 

programs,  general  education  curriculum  assessments,  rising 

junior  and  exit  exams,  follow-up  studies  of  graduates  and 

drop-outs,  program  reviews,  indices  of  stress,  and  system 

effectiveness  (Mingle,  1986). 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  any  number  of  other 

ways  to  ascertain/predict  a successful  postsecondary 

experience.  Breland  (1981)  detailed  a partial  listing: 

biographical  data,  recommendations,  interviews,  interest 

masures,  and  personality  measures.  So,  why  is  assessment- 

as-testing  the  preferred  method  of  state-mandated  choice? 

Weiss  (1989)  offered  the  informal  response: 

America's  gone  test  crazy.  Each  year,  students  take 
over  100  million  standardized  tests.  By  the  time  you 
graduate  from  high  school,  you'll  have  taken  more  than 
30  standardized  tests.  Today,  these  exams  have  become 
America's  cradle-to-grave  gatekeepers,  opening  or 
closing  your  path  to  educational  opportunities. 

(pp.  3-4) 

Much  earlier  and  more  formally  expressed  in  the 
literature,  Payne  (1968)  stated  that  educational  achievement 
can  be  defined  as  "the  extent  to  which  specified  objectives 
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have  been  accomplished  by  individual  students"  (p.  1).  He 
also  asserted  that  "The  thoughtful  application  of 
measurement  devices  constitutes  a powerful  force  in 
improving  the  quality  of  educational  activities"  (p.  11). 

What  Payne  referred  to  is  a criterion-referenced  test, 
as  opposed  to  a norm-referenced  one.  While  the  latter 
demonstrates  that  a student  has  more  or  less  knowledge, 
interest,  or  ability  than  do  other  members  of  his  or  her 
educational  peer  group,  the  former  compares  performance  with 
specific  levels  of  achievement  deemed  appropriate  for  all. 
According  to  Livingston  (1972):  "Criterion-ref erenced ...( is ) 
used  to  refer  to  any  test  for  which  a criterion  score  is 
specified  without  reference  to  the  distribution  scores  of 
the  examinees"  (p.  1). 

Lyons  (1972)  added:  "(Educational)  Quality  control 
requires  absolute  rather  than  relative  criteria"  (p.  24). 
Thus,  scores  and  grades  must  reflect  how  many  course 
objectives  have  been  mastered  rather  than  how  a student 
compares  with  other  students . 

To  illustrate  this  distinction  between  norm-referenced 
and  criterion-referenced  measurement,  Popham  and  Husek 
(1969)  proposed  an  analogy  involving  a dog  owner  who  wishes 
to  keep  his  dog  in  the  back  yard.  The  owner  determines  the 
highest  fence  over  which  the  dog  can  jump  (a  criterion- 
referenced  test)  and  then  builds  a fence  high  enough  to  keep 
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the  dog  in  the  yard.  How  high  the  dog  can  jump  relative  to 
other  dogs  (a  norm-referenced  test)  is  irrelevant. 

By  extension.  Sax  (1974)  pointed  out,  "A  student's 
failure  to  reach  criterion  standards  may  suggest  diagnostic 
testing  to  discover  reasons  for  the  lack  of  achievement,  but 
is  often  assumed  that  all  students  will  eventually  reach 
criterion  but  perhaps  at  different  rates"  (p.  9).  This 
means  that  the  use  of  criterion-referenced  exams  also 
involve  the  assumption  that  the  items  in  the  exams  either 
exhaust  or  form  a representative  sample  of  the  set  of  all 
possible  items  that  can  be  derived  from  the  instructional 
program  being  evaluated. 

There  also  seems  to  be  a certain  utility  factor 
involved  with  the  use  of  these  criterion-referenced  exams. 
According  to  Karmel  (1970),  schools  use  standardized  tests 
for  a variety  of  reasons:  for  grouping,  for  special  study 
and  remedial  instruction,  for  evaluating  capability  and 
accomplishment,  and  for  evaluating  educational  goals.  He 
asserted  that  these  tests  can  provide  meaningful  information 
to  assist  in  determining  whether  or  not  a student  should  go 
to  (or  stay  in)  college,  noting  that  it  is  often  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  low  intellectual  ability  and  the 
intrusion  of  family  or  emotional  problems  that  hamper 
academic  performance.  Thus,  standardized  tests  aid  in  this 
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Yet  another  pro-use  argument  is  that  typified  by 
Whimbley  (1986),  who  asserted  that  such  competency  exams 
constitute  the  best  standardized  measures  of  advanced 
reasoning  skills.  He  characterized  such  skills  as  "higher 
level"  thinking. 

In  public  postsecondary  institutions,  one  type  of 
criterion-referenced  test--rising  junior  exams— are 
typically  standardized  testing  instruments  used  for  the 
purpose  of  student  progression,  in  that  they  are  used  to 
determine  eligibility  to  take  upper  division  courses  in  a 4- 
year  school  or  if  graduation  is  merited  from  a 2-year 
program  (McCabe,  1989).  Although  the  primary  purpose  of 
these  rising  junior  exams  is  student  evaluation,  they  have 
also  been  used  for  program  and  institutional  evaluations 
(Mingle,  1986 ) . 

In  Florida,  increased  demands  from  the  legislature  for 
a measure  of  quality  have  led  to  the  development  of  one  such 
rising  junior  examination,  a set  of  competencies  known  as 
the  College  Level  Academic  Skills  Test  (CLAST) . In  Section 
240.107  (1987)  of  the  Florida  School  Laws'  Statutes,  it  is 
stated  that  "It  is  the  intent  of  the  legislature  that  the 
college-level  communication  and  computation  skills  serve  as 
a mechanism  for  students  to  demonstrate  academic  competency" 
(pp.  242-243).  Robert  Linn  (1987)  suggested  that  reliance 
on  testing  as  a mechanism  of  policy  is  not  new,  and  is  well 
established  historically. 
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A publication  of  The  National  Council  of  Measurement  in 

Education  (1980)  expressed  this  view  a decade  ago: 

Many  educational  decisions  can  be  improved  by 
objective  and  equitable  assessments  of  achievements 
and  characteritics  of  individuals.  Tests  can  provide 
such  assessments  which,  in  many  instances,  are  more 
objective  and  more  equitable  than  other  forms  of 
evaluation,  (p.  4) 

At  the  same  time,  Turnbull  (1980),  then  head  of  the 
ETS,  wrote  on  the  influences  that  he  felt  would  affect 
standardized  testing  in  the  near  future,  addressing  the 
evolution  of  public  attitudes  toward  education  and 
measurement,  writing: 

Time  after  time,  when  the  public  is  polled  about  the 
use  of  standardized  tests,  its  endorsement  of  such 
tests  is  seen  to  be  deep  and  widespread. .. 81%  (of 
American  parents)  thought  they  (standardized  tests) 
were  "very  useful"  or  "somewhat  useful  (according 
to  a 1979  Gallup  Poll),  (p.  4) 

Pipho  (1985)  noted  the  parallels  between  educational 

reform  and  mandated  testing.  The  National  Commission  on 

Excellence  in  Education  (1983)  made  a number  of 

recommendations,  including  the  following  under  the  heading 

of  "Standards  and  Expectations": 

We  recommend  that  schools,  colleges,  and  universities 
adopt  more  rigorous  and  measurable  standards,  and 
higher  expectations  for  academic  performance  and 
student  conduct,  and  that  4-year  colleges  and 
universities  raise  their  requirements  for 
admissions ...  Standardized  tests  of  achievement  should 
be  administered  at  major  transition  points  from  one 
level  of  schooling  to  another .. .The  purpose  of  these 
tests  would  be  to:  (a)  certify  the  student's 
credentials;  (b)  identify  the  need  for  remedial 
intervention;  and  (c)  identify  the  opportunity  for 
advanced  or  accelerated  work.  (p.  27) 
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It  is  apparent  that  the  historical  momentum  of  a decade 
reinforces  the  belief  in  the  serviceability  of  such  exams. 
This  concept  of  tests-as-assessments  was  soon  applied  to 
entrance  examinations  as  well.  In  Florida,  the  College 
Level  Performance  Standards  Act  was  created  by  the 
Legislature  in  1982,  which  in  turn  created  the  CLAST.  It 
was  in  1984  that  a supplement  to  the  Florida  Postsecondary 
Planning  Commission's  master  plan  appeared  that  identified 
the  central  focus  of  this  assessment  and  accountability 
movement,  by  extending  its  scope  well  beyond  the  rising 
junior  CLAST  exam: 

To  have  meaning,  this  progression  must  be  outlined 
by  definitive  standards  of  entry  and  exit  at  each 
major  transition  point  in  the  continuum:  high  school 
graduation,  college  entry,  qualification  for  upper- 
level  study,  and  admission  into  graduate  and 
professional  education.  To  accompany  this  process, 
there  is  a need  for  higher  expectations  with  regard  to 
minimum  student  performance,  (p.  13) 

In  1985,  the  Florida  Legislature  acted  upon  these 

recommendations  by  requiring  that  students  be  tested  for 

basic  skills  in  communication  and  computation  as  a condition 

of  admittance  to  either  the  State  University  System  or  the 

Division  of  Community  Colleges  (Supplement  85-1,  Florida 

Statutes,  Rule  6A-  10.315).  These  minimum  entry-level 

threshold  scores  were  soon  referred  to  as  cut  scores,  with 

this  Florida  statute  also  approving  the  use  of  four 

different  exams:  the  ACT,  ASSET,  MAPS  and  the  SAT.  Why 

four?  According  to  Rounds  and  Andersen  (1985): 
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The  research  data  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
traditional  standardized  tests  used  for  assessment 
at  entrance  to  college  are  inconclusive  if  one  is 
searching  for  the  very  best  instrument.  For  everyone 
who  argues  the  validity  of  a specific  instrument,  there 
are  others  who  question  it.  Even  researchers  who  claim 
predictive  value  tend  to  say  it  is  (only) 
moderate.  (p.56) 

According  to  Collins,  Johansen,  and  Johnson  (1969),  a 
standardized  test  is  one  that  has  been  designed  and 
developed  for  a specific  purpose,  which  will  accurately 
measure  what  it  purports  to  measure,  do  so  with  consistency 
and  precision,  and  provide  average  scores.  In  short,  these 
tests  will  have  validity,  reliability,  and  provide  norms. 

Each  of  these  exams  includes  three  different  subject 
area  subtests:  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics.  The 

standards  used  to  designate  whether  a student  passes  or 
fails  a particular  entry-level  test  are  those  established  by 
above-named  Florida  Statute  for  each  approved  test  and 
subtest . 

These  cut  scores  for  each  exam  are  as  follows: 

(a)  ACT,  American  College  Testing  Program 


Reading 


14  Composite  Standard 


Writing 


14  English  Usage  Standard  Score 


Mathematics  13  Mathematics  Usage  Standard 


Score 


(b)  ASSET,  American  College  Testing  program 


Reading 


22  Raw  Score 


Writing 


43  Raw  Score 


Mathematics 


12  Elementary  Algebra  Raw  Score 
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(c)  MAPS , College  Entrance  Examination  Board 


Reading 


12  Scaled  Score 


Writing 


30  Test  of  Standard  Written 


English 


Mathematics  206  Elementary  Algebra  Scaled 


Score 


(d)  SAT,  Scholastic  Achievement  Test 


Reading 


340  Verbal  Standard  Score 


Writing 


30  Test  of  Standard  Written 


English 


Mathematics  400  Mathematics  Standard  Score 


Because  Florida  has  an  open  admissions  policy,  a final 
requirement  of  this  Statute  is  that  all  students  applying 
for  admission  who  fail  to  make  the  cut  score  on  their  chosen 
entrance  exam  must  enroll  in  developmental  communication  and 
computation  instruction.  These  courses  have  come  to  be 
known,  especially  in  the  two-year  institutions,  as  college 
prep.  Unfortunately,  there  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that 
enrollment  in,  or  even  successful  completion  of,  such 
courses  has  a mixed  effect  upon  those  students  compelled  to 
take  them. 

Greenwood  (1984)  found  that  no  significant  differences 
existed  between  developmental  and  standard  course  completers 
in  terms  of  AA  degree  completion,  although  the  developmental 
students  had  significantly  higher  overall  GPAs . 
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That  being  the  case,  the  question  now  becomes,  "Why  are 
students  required  to  take  courses  in  communication  and 
computation  only?"  The  answer  is  that  experience  has  shown 
that  relatively  few  general  abilities  are  basic  to  a wide 
range  of  expected  academic  performance. 

Writing  nearly  30  years  ago  on  the  SAT,  perhaps  the 
most  widely  used  of  entrance  exams,  Chauncey  (1962)  noted 
that  it  is  "quite  simply,  a highly  reliable  measure  of 
verbal  and  mathematical  ability"  (p.  245).  Three  years 
later,  Sanford  (1965)  noted  that  tests  of  verbal  and 
mathematical  ability  have  been  used  to  predict  grades  in 
college,  but  the  addition  of  other  more  specialized  tests 
has  failed  to  improve  those  predictions. 

Indeed,  the  ETS  itself  has  tried  revised  versions  of 
the  SAT,  but  those  revisions  have  not  improved  the  validity 
of  the  exam  in  assessing  academic  performance.  Strieker 
(1991)  noted  that  the  1975  edition  of  the  SAT  was  no  less 
valid  than  the  1985  version. 

The  efficacy  of  the  other  three  test  instruments  was 
also  supported  in  the  literature.  Aiken  (1985),  the 
California  Postsecondary  Education  Commission  (1986),  and 
Kifer  (1985)  all  reinforced  the  notion  that  these  tests  do 
one  thing  very  well:  they  accurately  measure  what  they 
purport  to  measure.  Thus,  the  validity,  reliability,  and 
the  providing  of  norms  for  the  four  approved  exams  in 


Florida  has  been  well-established. 
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It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  these  exams  are 
anything  but  reliable  predictors  of  future  academic  success 
(that  is  once  one  looks  beyond  the  CLAST  which,  after  all, 
is  yet  another  measure  of  verbal  and  mathematical  ability.) 
It  is  well  documented  in  studies  like  that  of  Passons  (1967) 
that  the  single  most  significant  predictor  of  college 
achievement  continues  to  be  high  school  grade  point 
averages.  Similarly,  Larson  and  Scontrino  (1976)  showed 
that  the  validity  for  predicting  college  GPA  and  entrance 
exam  performance  is  consistently  high  and  quite  stable  when 
based  upon  grades  alone. 

Nobel  and  Sawyer  (1988)  found  that  predictions  based 
upon  ACT  scores  alone  were  at  best  only  equal  to  secondary 
GPA's,  but  that  the  accuracy  of  prediction  was  significantly 
enhanced  when  combining  the  two.  Further,  Morgan  (1989) 
noted  that  there  has  been  a widespread  decline  in  the 
ability  of  the  SAT  to  predict  college  GPA's  since  the  1970s, 
citing  a number  of  research  articles  that  confirmed  that 
finding. 

Although  these  norm-referenced  exams  are  quite  accurate 
for  the  items  that  they  measure,  they  are  not  reliable 
predictors  of  overall  academic  success  in  and  of  themselves. 

To  quote  the  College  Board  Admissions  Testing  Program 
bulletin:  "Colleges  should  view  admissions  test  scores  as 
approximate  indicators  rather  than  exact  measures  of  the 
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student's  abilities  and/or  achievement"  (College  Board, 
1979,  inside  back  cover). 

Although  it  is  criterion-referenced,  the  CLAST  exam  is 
also  not  regarded  as  a reliable  predictor  of  future  academic 
success.  The  State  of  Florida  (Department  of  Education, 
1986)  acknowledged  that  the  CLAST  "does  not  purport  to  be  a 
predictor  of  subsequent  performance  of  examinees  in  upper 
division  programs"  (p.  9).  It  should  be  noted  that  Rapalje 
(1987)  found  that  a significant  direct  relationship  exists 
between  ACT/SAT  scores  and  subsequent  performance  on  the 
CLAST,  but  attributed  the  relationship  to  the  relative 
presence  or  absence  of  test-taking  anxiety  in  the  examinees. 
He  also  found  what  researchers  have  consistently 
found  over  many  decades:  the  direct  relationship  between 

GPAs  and  test  scores. 

For  example,  Donlon  (1984)  found  that  high  school  GPA 
records  are  typically  the  best  single  predictor  of  future 
postsecondary  success;  however,  he  also  observed  that  the 
combination  of  that  secondary  academic  record  and  a 
standardized  admission  test,  such  as  the  ACT  or  SAT,  results 
in  better  prediction  than  either  alone.  Likewise,  Linn 
(1990)  asserted,  upon  examination  of  "several  thousand 
individual  studies",  that  four  conclusions  could  be  made: 
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1.  Admissions  tests  have  a useful  degree  of 
relationship  with  subsequent  grades  or  other  indicators 
of  academic  performance. 

2.  Tests  in  combination  with  previous  grades  yield 
better  prediction  than  either  alone. 

3.  Due  to  artifacts  that  attenuate  relationships,  the 
observed  correlations  in  selected  samples  understate 
the  predictive  value  of  the  tests  and  previous  grades. 

4.  Nonetheless,  the  predictions  are  far  from  perfect. 
Thus,  substantial  errors  in  prediction  can  be  expected 
even  under  the  best  of  circumstances. 

The  continuity  demonstrated  is  that  good  high  school 
grades  beget  good  entrance  exam  perfomance,  which  begets  a 
good  postsecondary  GPA.  But  does  all  of  this  beget  a 
passing  CLAST  performance? 

It  is  documented  that  the  CLAST  failure  rate  is 
directly  tied  to  poor  secondary  preparation  (State  of 
Florida,  1984).  As  long  ago  as  1969,  Walker  found  that 
lower  division  (secondary)  grade  point  averages  were  better 
predictors  of  postsecondary  success  than  standardized 
entrance  exams.  Therefore,  poor  grades  in  high  school 
coupled  with  dubious  secondary  class  choices  bode  poorly  for 
future  CLAST  performance. 

This  supports  the  rationale  for  college  prep  courses  as 
a criterion-based  method  of  correction  for  lack  of  specific 
competencies — competencies  which  are  course  options  in 
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all  Florida  secondary  schools,  measured  by  standardized 
exams,  and  ultimately  re-examined  by  the  CLAST.  Thus,  there 
would  seem  to  be  an  intrinsic  relationship  between  the 
entrance  tests  employed  by  the  State  of  Florida  and  its 
rising  junior  exam,  the  CLAST. 

The  Office  of  Assessment,  Testing,  and  Evaluation  for 
the  Florida  Department  of  Education,  as  well  as  the  both  the 
Legislative  Analyst  for  the  Florida  Senate  Education 
Committee  and  Staff  Director  of  the  Committee  on  Higher 
Education,  revealed  that  the  State  of  Florida  has  been 
lacking  in  research  in  this  area.  Surprisingly,  it  was 
revealed  that  the  nature  of  this  relationship  has  never  been 
examined  in  the  context  of  using  the  ACT,  ASSET,  MAPS,  and 
the  SAT  as  valid  predictors,  in  part,  of  future  performance 
on  the  CLAST.  Likewise,  the  relationship  between  successful 
completion  of  postsecondary  college  prep  courses  and 
subsequent  CLAST  performance  has  also  gone  unexamined  in 
this  predictive  context.  If  Florida  now  assumes,  however 
inconclusively,  that  such  entry-level  test  scores  are  valid 
predictors  of  future  success,  then  the  important  questions 
become  whether  the  mandated  cut  scores  are  established  at 
appropriate  levels,  what  the  relationships  are  between  those 
entrance  exam  scores  and  future  successful  performance  (on 
the  CLAST  subtests),  and  what  instructional  or  procedural 
strategies  exist  at  various  institutions  that  are  designed 
to  promote  that  future  success. 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  compare  selected  entry 
placement  factors  and  subsequent  CLAST  pass/fail 
performance.  A predictive  relationship  was  also  sought 
between  these  factors  and  that  pass/fail  perfomance. 

Study  Sample 

The  four  research  questions  were 

1.  What  are  the  procedures  utilized  by  postsecondary 
institutions  in  Florida,  particularly  community 
colleges,  to  help  students  prepare  for  the  CLAST? 

2 . What  is  the  relationship  between  entry  placement 
test  scores  and  scores  on  CLAST  subtests,  and  how  is 
that  relationship  influenced  by  race  and  gender? 

3.  What  is  the  relationship  between  grades  earned  in 
college-level  English,  mathematics,  and  reading  courses 
and  performance  on  CLAST  subtests? 

4.  Are  there  threshold  scores  for  entry  level  tests 
such  that  students  who  exceed  the  threshold  scores  have 
high  probabilities  of  passing  the  corresponding  CLAST 
subtest? 

In  order  to  examine  these  questions,  a sample  of  722 
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student  records  was  randomly  selected  from  the  February  1991 
CLAST  administration.  This  sample  included  only  those 
students  who  had  not  transferred  between  institutions  prior 
to  taking  the  CLAST,  as  transferring  could  have  led  to 
incomplete  records  at  their  current  institution.  Records 
that  indicated  that  the  last  institution  attended  was  a 
private  school  were  also  dropped  (approximately  10%)  because 
those  institutions  are  not  on  the  common  course  numbering 
system.  The  remaining  records  were  matched  by  social 
security  number  to  entry  placement  test  scores  recorded  from 
the  fall  of  1985  through  the  fall  of  1989  inclusive.  (Only 
students  who  entered  college  before  the  fall  of  1985,  or  who 
made  mistakes  in  reporting  their  social  security  numbers, 
had  records  that  did  not  match.) 

The  rationale  for  using  this  procedure,  rather  than 
taking  and  tracking  an  entering  class,  was  that  many  of  the 
entering  students  were  only  part-time  and  thus  took  varying 
numbers  of  semesters  to  reach  the  CLAST  completion  deadline. 
Also,  many  students  dropped  out  prior  to  taking  the  CLAST 
and  consequently  were  not  found  on  any  CLAST  data  set. 

Using  this  technique  made  it  possible  to  gather  complete 
data  on  all  subjects  in  the  sample.  Out  of  the  722  cases, 
413  met  all  of  this  criteria. 

This  sample  was  then  listed  by  institution  with  names 
and  social  security  numbers  of  the  cases  selected.  That 
list  was  then  sent  to  the  Assessment,  Testing,  and 
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Evaluation  Section  of  the  Florida  Department  of  Education  in 
Tallahassee,  which  then  requested  transcripts  for  the  cases 
from  each  institution.  A format  was  then  developed  for 
recording  data  from  the  students'  transcripts.  Each  name 
and  social  security  number  by  college  was  listed  opposite 
fields  for  recording  the  number  of  credits  for  each  type  of 
course  with  grade  point  average.  Also,  a list  of  relevant 
courses  for  each  CLAST  subtest  area  was  developed  by 
examination  of  the  Common  Course  Numbering  System,  under  the 
determination  of  the  Director  of  Institutional  Research  at 
Santa  Fe  Community  College.  This  individual  had  extensive 
experience  in  registrar  activities  in  the  Florida 
postsecondary  sector. 

The  Division  of  Community  Colleges  then  provided  a 
computer  tape  of  entry-level  tests,  as  did  the  Northeast 
Regional  Data  Center  for  state  universities.  These  samples 
were  then  matched  by  social  security  numbers  to  import  entry 
level  test  scores. 

Because  institutions  used  a variety  of  tests  (ACT,  SAT, 
MAPS,  ASSET)  for  entry  level  placement,  it  became  desirable 
to  convert  to  a common  score  in  order  to  have  an  adequate 
number  for  statistical  analyses. 

Equivalency  tables  using  the  eqipercentile  concordance 
procedure  were  sought  and  provided  by  the  Educational  Policy 
Analyst  in  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the 
Florida  Department  of  Education  in  Tallahassee.  These 
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tables  were  then  used  to  convert  entry  level  test  scores  to 
their  ACT  equivalent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Question  1 was  included  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  and  explaining  institutional  effects 
on  CLAST  scores.  Specifically,  many  institutions  had 
developed  strategies  for  helping  students  pass  the  CLAST, 
including  preparatory  courses,  mock  exams,  and  professional 
guidance . 

A telephone  survey  of  CLAST  Coordinators  was  conducted. 
Their  responses  were  to  provide  information  that  was  to  be 
used  to  create  a proxy  variable  (based  upon  the  survey 
results)  classifying  them  as  either  "restrictive"  or  "not 
restrictive . 


Analysis  Of  Data 

The  following  are  tables  that  were  produced  as  a basis 
for  answering  the  questions  proposed  in  this  study: 

1.  Tables  showing  comparisons  of  pass-pass,  pass- 
fail,  fail-pass,  and  fail-fail  between  each  entry 
placement  test  and  CLAST  subtest  by  race  and  gender 
using  entry  cut  scores; 

2.  A table  of  Pearson  zero  order  correlations  of 
scores  between  equivalent  ACT  placement  test  scores 
(Reading,  Writing,  and  Math),  and  each  CLAST  subtest 
(Reading,  Writing,  Computation,  and  Essay); 

3.  A table  of  Pearson  zero  order  correlations  between 
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reading  credits  taken  and  CLAST  Reading  scores, 
mathematics  credits  taken  and  CLAST  Computation  scores, 
writing  credits  taken  and  CLAST  Writing  scores,  grade 
point  average  (GPA)  in  reading  courses  and  CLAST 
Reading  scores,  GPA  in  mathematics  courses  and  CLAST 
Computation  scores,  and  GPA  in  writing  courses  and 
CLAST  Writing  scores; 

4.  Tables  showing  distributions  for  passing  each 
CLAST  subtest  based  upon  the  corresponding  entry  level 
placement  subtest  score. 

In  order  to  input  the  data,  49  fields  of  137  characters 
were  processed  for  all  413  cases.  The  tables  described  in 
number  1,  above,  were  produced  by  the  SPSS  program 
Crosstabs . Chi-square  was  also  included  as  the  test  of 
statistical  significance  of  the  comparisons.  For  items  2 
and  3,  above,  correlations  were  created  by  the  SPSS  program 
Pearson,  showing  two-tailed  probabilities. 

The  SPSS  program  Crosstabs  was  used  to  produce  the 
tables  described  in  number  4,  above.  All  tables  were 
created  using  both  data  from  the  February  1991 
administration  of  the  CLAST  exam  and  ACT  equivalent  scores, 
but  there  were  some  test  data  problems. 

First,  only  about  half  of  the  institutions  recorded 
test  data  on  transcripts.  Next,  the  data  tape  that  was 
provided  by  the  Division  of  Comunity  Colleges  did  not 
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indicate  the  test  date,  making  it  impossible  to  determine 
which  version  of  a given  entry  level  test  was  used. 
Fortunately,  both  the  ACT  and  the  SAT  were  stable  throughout 
the  time  range  of  the  data,  then  being  administered  in  only 
one  version  statewide.  Fortunately,  most  students  in 
Florida  had  taken  either  the  ACT  or  SAT  as  their  entry 
placement  examination.  Because  the  State-mandated  entry 
placement  subtest  scores  determined  "pass"  or  "fail",  it  was 
inferred  that  "pass"  or  "fail"  could  be  determined  from  a 
reading  of  the  entry  level  courses  found  in  the  transcripts. 
This  was  investigated  using  cases  with  complete  test  scores, 
with  only  three  instances  in  the  413  cases  being  possible 
exceptions.  These  were  found  to  have  been  retested  and 
reclassified,  making  them  again  useable  in  the  413  case 
sample . 


CHAPTER  IV 

RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

Tables  1-34  on  the  following  pages  were  prepared  with 
data  from  the  February  1991  administration  of  the  CLAST 
examination.  ACT  equivalent  scores  were  also  used.  Since 
the  CLAST  exam  has  four  parts  (reading,  writing,  essay,  and 
computation)  and  the  Entry  Placement  Exams  have  only  three 
(math,  reading,  and  English) , Tables  1-7  are  comparisons  of 
Entry  Placement  Reading  with  CLAST  Reading,  Tables  8-14  are 
comparisons  of  Entry  Placement  Writing  with  CLAST  Writing, 
Tables  15-21  are  comparisons  of  Entry  Placement  Writing  with 
CLAST  Essay,  and  Tables  22-28  are  comparisons  of  Entry 
Placement  Math  with  CLAST  Computation. 

All  of  these  12  possible  entry  level  subtest/CLAST 
subtest  comparisons  are  presented  in  Table  29.  Tables  30-34 
return  to  the  four  intuitive  pairings  of  entry  placement 
reading  with  the  CLAST  reading  subtest,  entry  placement 
writing  with  the  CLAST  English  subtest,  entry  placement 
writing  with  the  CLAST  essay  subtest,  and  entry  placement 
math  with  the  CLAST  computation  subtest. 

Results  Relative  to  Research  Question  1 

The  subject  of  institutional  effects  that  might  have 
had  an  impact  on  CLAST  performance  was  addressed  in  Question 
1 in  the  form  of  a telephone  survey.  This  survey  included 
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such  items  as  the  use  of  mock  exams,  nature  of  preparatory 
courses,  and  professional  guidance.  It  was  the  intent  to 
take  all  of  the  germane  information  from  each  public 
postsecondary  institutions'  CLAST  Coordinator  in  the  state 
of  Florida  and  then  categorize  each  institution  as 
"restrictive"  or  "not  restrictive".  This  proxy  variable 
would  then  have  been  incorporated  into  the  analyses  and  used 
to  account  for  variance  related  to  these  institutional 
strategies.  What  was  found,  though,  was  that  all  schools 
were  utilizing  essentially  the  same  CLAST  preparation 
strategies  with  no  meaningful  variation.  Therefore,  it  was 
not  possible  to  include  institutional  effects  as  envisioned. 
The  reader  may,  for  further  reference,  examine  a copy  of  the 
survey,  included  as  Appendix  A. 

Results  Relative  to  Research  Question  2 
Question  2 addressed  relationships  between  entry  level 
subtest  scores,  as  mitigated  by  gender  and  race,  and  was 
analyzed  in  two  ways.  The  first  type  of  analysis  was 
crosstabulation,  shown  in  Tables  1-28.  The  second  type  of 
analysis  was  Pearson  correlation,  shown  in  Table  29. 

Because  there  were  numerous  comparisons  in  the  analyses,  the 
confidence  level  for  statistical  significance  was  set  to 
P=<.01  . The  term  "intuitive  pairings"  was  used  earlier  in 
the  text  to  show  that  like  subtest  areas  between  placement 
tests  and  the  CLAST  were  the  only  ones  compared  by 
crosstabulation.  Specifically,  entry  reading  was  compared 
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to  CLAST  reading,  entry  writing  with  CLAST  English,  entry 
math  with  CLAST  computation,  and  entry  writing  with  CLAST 
esssay.  These  comparisons  were  made  by  gender,  by  race,  and 
all  cases.  The  results  are  presentd  in  Tables  1-28.  An 
examination  of  Table  1 revealed  that,  as  a whole,  the  CLAST 
reading  pass/fail  ratio  of  the  413  cases  in  the  analysis 
compared  favorably  with  the  population  pass/fail  ratio  (See 
Appendix  B) . Nearly  88%  of  the  sample  made  the  entry 
placement  reading  cut  score,  and  about  82%  of  those  who  made 
this  cut  score  also  passed  the  CLAST  reading  subtest; 
however,  nearly  44%  of  those  who  failed  entry  placement 
reading  also  failed  CLAST  reading.  That  relationship  was 
significant  beyond  the  .01  level,  based  upon  the  Pearson  chi 
square  value  of  4.64  with  one  degree  of  freedom  that  is 
shown  in  the  lower  panel  of  Table  1 . 

The  entry  placement  pass/fail  reading  scores  compared 
to  CLAST  pass/fail  reading  scores  for  men  in  the  study 
sample  are  shown  in  Table  2.  A similar  comparison  for  women 
is  shown  in  Table  3.  Comparisons  for  White  students  are 
shown  in  Table  4,  for  Black  students  are  shown  in  Table  5, 
for  Hispanic  students  in  Table  6,  and  for  Other  Races  in 
Table  7.  It  can  be  observed  from  these  tables  that  the 
percentages  of  persons  by  race  who  failed  both  the  entry 
placement  exam  subtest  and  the  CLAST  subtest  ranged  from  34- 
56%.  The  relationship  between  entry  placement  and  CLAST 
was  not  significant  beyond  the  .01  level  in  Tables  5 and  6, 
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but  it  was  for  Table  7.  In  general,  the  number  of  cases 
were  small  when  analyzed  by  race  alone. 

Students  who  failed  the  placement  reading  test  had  to 
complete  a developmental  reading  course.  These  reading 
analyses  indicated  that  deficiencies  in  reading  were  not 
being  alleviated  through  the  use  of  these  developmental 
courses  for  28.4%  of  the  students  who  had  such  deficiencies. 
Higher  standards  for  the  completion  of  developmental  reading 
may  be  needed,  although  it  was  encouraging  to  note  the 
overall  high  CLAST  pass  rates  for  all  comparisons. 

Table  1 

A Comparison  of  CLAST  Reading  Subtest  and  Entry  Placement 
Reading  Pass/Fail  Rates  for  all  Groups 


Count 
Row  Pet 
Col  Pet 


ENTRY 

PLACEMENT 

READING 


Tot  Pet 

FAIL 

PASS 

F 

21 

53 

A 

28.4 

71.6 

I 

43.8 

14.5 

CLAST  L 

READING 

5.1 

12.8 

27 

312 

SUBTEST  P 

A 

8.0 

92.0 

S 

56.3 

85.5 

S 

6.5 

75.5 

Column 

48 

365 

Total 

11.6 

88.4 

Row 

Total 

74 

17.9 


339 

82.1 


413 

100.0 


Chi-Square 


Value 


DF  Significance 


Pearson  24.64303  1 
Continuity  Correction  22.69568  1 
Number  of  Missing  Observations:  0 


.00000 

.00000 
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Table  2 

A Comparison  of  CLAST  Reading  Subtest  and  Entry  Placement 
Reading  Pass/Fail  Rates  for  Men  Only 


ENTRY 


Count 

PLACEMENT 

Row  Pet 

READING 

Col  Pet 

Row 

Tot  Pet 

FAIL 

PASS 

Total 

F 

14 

27 

41 

A 

34.1 

65.9 

17.4 

I 

42.4 

13.4 

CLAST  L 

6.0 

11.5 

READING 

SUBTEST  P 

19 

175 

194 

A 

9.8 

90.2 

82.6 

S 

57.6 

86.6 

S 

8.1 

74.5 

Column 

33 

202 

235 

Total 

14.0 

86.0 

100.0 

Chi-Square 


Value 


DF  Significance 


Pearson 


16.62939 


1 .00005 


Continuity  Correction  .00000 


1 1.00000 


Number  of  Missing  Observations 


0 
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Table  3 

A Comparison  of  CLAST  Reading  Subtest  and  Entry  Placement 
Reading  Pass/Fail  Rates  for  Women  Only 


ENTRY 

Count  | PLACEMENT 
Row  Pet  READING 


Col  Pet 
Tot  Pet 

FAIL 

PASS 

Row 

Total 

F 

7 

26 

33 

A 

21.2 

78.8 

18.5 

I 

46.7 

16.0 

CLAST  L 

3.9 

14.6 

READING 

SUBTEST  P 

8 

137 

145 

A 

5.5 

94.5 

81.5 

S 

53.3 

84.0 

S 

4.5 

77.0 

Column 

15 

163 

178 

Total 

8.4 

91.6 

100.0 

Chi-Square 


Value  DF 


Pearson 

Continuity  Correction 
Fisher's  Exact  Test: 


8.58102  1 

.00000  1 

One-Tail 

1.00000 

Two-Tail 

1.00000 


Significance 

.00340 

1.00000 


Cells  with  Expected  Frequency  < 5 - 
Number  of  Missing  Observations:  0 


1 OF 


4 ( 25.0%) 
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Table  4 

A Comparison  of  CLAST  Reading  Subtest  and  Entry  Placement 
Reading  Pass/Fail  Rates  for  Whites  Only 


ENTRY 


Count 

PLACEMENT 

Row  Pet 

READING 

Col  Pet 

Row 

Tot  Pet 

FAIL 

PASS 

Total 

F 

8 

30 

38 

A 

21.1 

78.9 

12.5 

I 

34.8 

10.6 

CLAST  L 

2.6 

9.8 

READING 

SUBTEST  P 

15 

252 

267 

A 

5.6 

94.4 

87.5 

S 

65.2 

89.4 

S 

4.9 

82.6 

Column 

23 

282 

305 

Total 

7.5 

92.5 

100.0 

Chi-Square 


Value 


DF  Significance 


Pearson  11.36610 

Continuity  Correction  .00000 

Fisher's  Exact  Test:  One-Tail 

1.00000 

Two-Tail 

1.00000 

Cells  with  Expected  Frequency  < 5 - 
Number  of  Missing  Observations:  0 


1 .00075 

1 1.00000 


1 OF 


4 ( 25.0%) 
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Table  5 

A Comparison  of  CLAST  Reading  Subtest  and  Entry  Placement 
Reading  Pass/Fall  Rates  for  Blacks  Only 


ENTRY 


Count 

PLACEMENT 

Row  Pet 

READING 

Col  Pet 
Tot  Pet 

FAIL 

PASS 

F 

5 

14 

A 

26.3 

73.7 

I 

50.0 

40.0 

CLAST  L 

READING 

11.1 

31.1 

5 

21 

SUBTEST  P 

A 

19.2 

80.8 

S 

50.0 

60.0 

S 

11.1 

46.7 

Column 

10 

35 

Total 

22.2 

77.8 

Row 

Total 

19 

42.2 


26 

57.8 


45 

100.0 


Chi-Square 


Value 


DF  Significance 


Pearson  .31883 

Continuity  Correction  .00000 

Fisher's  Exact  Test:  One-Tail 

1.00000 

Two-Tail 

1.00000 

Cells  with  Expected  Frequency  < 5 - 1 OF  4 ( 25.0%) 


1 .57231 

1 1.00000 


Number  of  Missing  Observations 


0 
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Table  6 

A Comparison  of  CLAST  Reading  Subtest  and  Entry  Placement 
Reading  Pass/Fail  Rates  for  Hispanics  Only 


ENTRY 


Count 

PLACEMENT 

Row  Pet 

READING 

Col  Pet 

Row 

Tot  Pet 

FAIL 

PASS 

Total 

F 

7 

9 

16 

A 

43.8 

56.3 

31.4 

I 

50.0 

24.3 

CLAST  L 

13.7 

17.6 

READING 

SUBTEST  P 

7 

28 

35 

A 

20.0 

80.0 

68.6 

S 

50.0 

75.7 

S 

13.7 

54.9 

Column 

14 

37 

51 

Total 

27.5 

72.5 

100.0 

Chi-Square 


Value 


DF  Significance 


Pearson 

Continuity  Correction 
Fisher's  Exact  Test: 


3.10997  1 

.00000  1 

One-Tail 

1.00000 


Two-Tail 

1.00000 

Cells  with  Expected  Frequency  < 5 - 1 OF 


.07781 

1.00000 


4 ( 25.0%) 


Number  of  Missing  Observations 


0 
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Table  7 

A Comparison  of  CLAST  Reading  Subtest  and  Entry  Placement 
Reading  Pass/Fail  Rates  for  all  Other  Races 


ENTRY 


Count 

PLACEMENT 

Row  Pet 

READING 

Col  Pet 

Row 

Tot  Pet 

FAIL 

PASS 

Total 

F 

1 

1 

A 

100.0 

8.3 

I 

100.0 

CLAST  L 

8.3 

READING 

SUBTEST  P 

11 

11 

A 

100.0 

91.7 

S 

100.0 

S 

91.7 

Column 

1 

11 

12 

Total 

8.3 

91.7 

100.0 

Chi-Square 


Value 


DF  Significance 


Pearson  12.00000 

Continuity  Correction  .00000 

Fisher's  Exact  Test:  One-Tail 

1.00000 

Two-Tail 

1.00000 

Cells  with  Expected  Frequency  < 5 - 


1 

1 


3 OF 


.00053 

1.00000 


4 ( 75.0%) 


Number  of  Missing  Observations:  0 
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Comparisons  of  entry  level  pass/fail  writing  with  CLAST 
pass/  fail  writing  are  shown  in  Tables  8-14,  with  the  same 
breakouts  by  gender  and  race  as  in  the  first  seven  tables. 

In  Table  8,  nearly  83%  of  all  students  who  passed  CLAST 
writing  had  passed  entry  placement  writing. 

The  relationship  between  failing  entry  placement  and 
failing  CLAST  was  statistically  significant  for  White  and 
Hispanic  students,  but  not  for  Black  students  or  students  of 
"Other  Races",  again  possibly  due  to  the  small  number  of 
cases.  Of  concern  was  the  high  fail/  fail  rate  of  39.4%  in 
Table  8,  which  ranged  from  32.7%  for  White  students,  to 
about  71%  for  Hispanic  students  (see  Tables  9-14).  The 
relationship  between  passing/failing  entry  level  placement 
and  passing/failing  CLAST  was  significant  for  all 
comparisons  except  for  Black  students  and  students  of  "Other 
Races",  where  the  numbers  of  cases  were  small.  It  can  also 
be  observed  that,  overall,  the  relationships  between  entry 
placement  test  results  and  CLAST  results  were  more  striking 
in  these  writing  comparisons  than  the  reading  comparisons  in 
Tables  1-7.  Except  for  Blacks,  the  percentages  were  high 
for  passing  CLAST  writing. 

The  failure  rate  in  CLAST  writing  was  almost  three 
times  as  high  for  those  who  failed  entry  placement  writing 
as  for  those  who  passed  it  (16.7%,  52.1%,  respectively).  As 
in  the  case  of  reading,  a large  percentage  of  students  who 
entered  college  with  a deficiency  in  writing  still  had  that 
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deficiency  when  taking  the  CLAST.  Perhaps  requiring  writing 
in  courses  where  the  subject  matter  is  the  major  interest 
(and  not  writing  itself)  is  not  adequate  correction  for 
writing  deficiencies. 

Table  8 

A Comparison  of  CLAST  Writing  Subtest  and  Entry  Placement 
Writing  Pass/Fail  Rates  for  all  Groups 


Count 
Row  Pet 
Col  Pet 


ENTRY 

PLACEMENT 

WRITING 


Tot  Pet 

FAIL 

PASS 

F 

37 

57 

A 

39.4 

60.6 

I 

52.1 

16.7 

CLAST  L 

WRITING 

9.0 

13.8 

34 

285 

SUBTEST  P 

A 

10.7 

89.3 

S 

47.9 

83.3 

S 

8.2 

69.0 

Column 

71 

342 

Total 

17.2 

82.8 

Row 

Total 

94 

22.8 


319 

77.2 


413 

100.0 


Chi-Square 


Value 


DF  Significance 


Pearson  42.01947  1 

Continuity  Correction  40.02740  1 


.00000 

.00000 


Number  of  Missing  Observations:  0 
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Table  9 

A Comparison  of  CLAST  Writing  Subtest  and  Entry  Placement 
Writing  Pass/Fall  Rates  for  Men  Only 


ENTRY 


Count 

PLACEMENT 

Row  Pet 

WRITING 

Col  Pet 

Row 

Tot  Pet 

FAIL 

PASS 

Total 

F 

18 

30 

48 

A 

37.5 

62.5 

20.4 

I 

56.3 

14.8 

CLAST  L 

7.7 

12.8 

WRITING 

SUBTEST  P 

14 

173 

187 

A 

7.5 

92.5 

79.6 

S 

43.8 

85.2 

S 

6.0 

73.6 

Column 

32 

203 

235 

Total 

13.6 

86.4 

100.0 

Chi-Square 


Value 


DF  Significance 


Pearson 


29.25056 


1 .00000 


Continuity  Correction  .00000 


1 1.00000 


Number  of  Missing  Observations 


0 
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Table  10 

A Comparison  of  CLAST  Writing  Subtest  and  Entry  Placement 
Writing  Pass/Fail  Rates  for  Women  Only 


ENTRY 


Count 

PLACEMENT 

Row  Pet 

WRITING 

Col  Pet 

Row 

Tot  Pet 

FAIL 

PASS 

Total 

F 

19 

27 

46 

A 

41.3 

58.7 

25.8 

I 

48.7 

19.4 

CLAST  L 

10.7 

15.2 

WRITING 

SUBTEST  P 

20 

112 

132 

A 

15.2 

84.8 

74.2 

S 

51.3 

80.6 

S 

11.2 

62.9 

Column 

39 

139 

178 

Total 

21.9 

78.1 

100.0 

Chi-Square 


Value 


DF  Significance 


Pearson 


13.63672 


1 .00022 


Continuity  Correction  .00000 


1 1.00000 


Number  of  Missing  Observations:  0 
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Table  11 

A Comparison  of  CLAST  Writing  Subtest  and  Entry  Placement 
Writing  Pass/Fall  rates  for  Whites  Only 


ENTRY 


Count 

PLACEMENT 

Row  Pet 

WRITING 

Col  Pet 

Row 

Tot  Pet 

FAIL 

PASS 

Total 

F 

18 

37 

55 

A 

32.7 

67.3 

18.0 

I 

41.9 

14.1 

CLAST  L 

5.9 

12.1 

WRITING 

SUBTEST  P 

25 

225 

250 

A 

10.0 

90.0 

82.0 

S 

58.1 

85.9 

S 

8.2 

73.8 

Column 

43 

262 

305 

Total 

14.1 

85.9 

100.0 

Chi-Square 


Value 


DF  Significance 


Pearson 


19.22770 


1 .00001 


Continuity  Correction  .00000 


1 1.00000 


Number  of  Missing  Observations 


0 
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Table  12 

A Comparison  of  CLAST  Writing  Subtest  and  Entry  Placement 
Writing  Pass/Fail  Rates  for  Blacks  Only 


ENTRY 


Count 

PLACEMENT 

Row  Pet 

WRITING 

Col  Pet 

Row 

Tot  Pet 

FAIL 

PASS 

Total 

F 

8 

15 

23 

A 

34.8 

65.2 

51.1 

I 

66.7 

45.5 

CLAST  L 

17.8 

33.3 

WRITING 

SUBTEST  P 

4 

18 

22 

A 

18.2 

81.8 

48.9 

S 

33.3 

54.5 

S 

8.9 

40.0 

Column 

12 

33 

45 

Total 

26.7 

73.3 

100.0 

Chi-Square 


Value 


DF  Significance 


Pearson 


1.58462 


1 .20810 


Continuity  Correction  .00000 


1 1.00000 


Number  of  Missing  Observations 


0 
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Table  13 

A Comparison  of  CLAST  Writing  Subtest  and  Entry  Placement 
Writing  Pass/Fail  Rates  for  Hispanics  Only 


ENTRY 


Count 

PLACEMENT 

Row  Pet 

WRITING 

Col  Pet 

Row 

Tot  Pet 

FAIL 

PASS 

Total 

F 

10 

4 

14 

A 

71.4 

28.6 

27.5 

I 

76.9 

10.5 

CLAST  L 

19.6 

7.8 

WRITING 

SUBTEST  P 

3 

34 

37 

A 

8.1 

91.9 

72.5 

S 

23.1 

89.5 

S 

5.9 

66.7 

Column 

13 

38 

51 

Total 

25.5 

74.5 

100.0 

Chi-Square 


Value 


DF  Significance 


Pearson 

Continuity  Correction 
Fisher's  Exact  Test: 


21.44180 

.00000 

One-Tail 

1.00000 


Two-Tail 

1.00000 

Cells  with  Expected  Frequency  < 5 - 
Number  of  Missing  Observations:  0 


1 .00000 
1 1.00000 


1 OF 


4 ( 25.0%) 
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Table  14 

A Comparison  of  CLAST  Writing  Subtest  and  Entry  Placement 
Writing  Pass/Fall  Rates  for  all  Other  Races 


ENTRY 


Count 

PLACEMENT 

Row  Pet 

WRITING 

Col  Pet 

Row 

Tot  Pet 

FAIL 

PASS 

Total 

F 

1 

1 

2 

A 

50.0 

50.0 

16.7 

I 

33.3 

11.1 

CLAST  L 

8.3 

8.3 

WRITING 

SUBTEST  P 

2 

8 

10 

A 

20.0 

80.0 

83.3 

S 

66.7 

88.9 

S 

16.7 

66.7 

Column 

3 

9 

12 

Total 

25.0 

75.0 

100.0 

Chi-Square 


Value  DF 


Pearson 

Continuity  Correction 
Fisher's  Exact  Test: 


.80000  1 

.00000  1 

One-Tail 

1.00000 

Two-Tail 

1.00000 


Significance 


.37109 

1.00000 


Cells  with  Expected  Frequency  < 5 
Number  of  Missing  Observations:  0 


3 OF 


4 ( 75.0%) 
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Comparisons  of  CLAST  essay  results  with  entry  writing 
results  are  shown  in  Tables  15-21.  The  fail/fail 
percentages  ranged  from  a low  of  23.1%  for  White  students  to 
a high  of  nearly  56%  for  Hispanic  students  (see  Tables  18- 
21).  This  varied  by  only  7.6%  (42.9%,  35.3%,  respectively) 
when  compared  by  gender  (see  Tables  16-17).  None  of  the 
"Other  Races"  (Native  Americans  and  Asians)  in  the  study 
sample  took  entry  placement  writing,  as  shown  in  Table  21. 

It  can  be  observed  from  Table  15  that  the  entry 
placement  failure  rate  was  about  three  times  as  much  for 
those  cases  that  also  failed  the  CLAST  essay  (16.9%,  5.6%, 
respectively).  However,  only  7.5%  of  the  study  sample 
failed  that  essay  overall. 

When  considering  race  alone,  an  examination  of  Tables 
18-20  indicated  that  the  percentages  passing  the  CLAST  essay 
were  higher  than  in  other  CLAST  subtest  areas.  However,  the 
percentages  of  cases  who  failed  the  CLAST  essay  who  also 
failed  entry  placement  writing  were  also  higher.  Perhaps 
this  strong  relationship  for  all  of  the  various  races 
indicates  that  little,  if  any,  change  has  take  place  in 
their  academic  skills  in  the  area  of  CLAST  essay;  little 
change  was  evident  between  the  time  that  they  sat  for  the 
entry  placement  examination  and  the  time  that  they  sat  for 
the  CLAST.  Only  two  of  these  seven  entry  placement 
writing/CLAST  essay  comparisons  were  significant  beyond  the 
.001  level;  Table  15,  comparing  all  Groups,  and  Table  16, 


comparing  Men  only.  Perhaps  the  skill  of  essay  writing 
should  be  examined  by  macro-analysis. 
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Table  15 

A Comparison  of  CLAST  Essay  Subtest  and  Entry  Placement 
Writing  Pass/Fail  Rates  for  all  Groups 


ENTRY 


Count 

PLACEMENT 

Row  Pet 

WRITING 

Col  Pet 

Row 

Tot  Pet 

FAIL 

PASS 

Total 

F 

12 

19 

31 

A 

38.7 

61.3 

7.5 

I 

16.9 

5.6 

CLAST  L 

2.9 

4.6 

ESSAY 

SUBTEST  P 

59 

323 

382 

A 

15.4 

84.6 

92.5 

S 

83.1 

94.4 

S 

14.3 

78.2 

Column 

71 

342 

413 

Total 

17.2 

82.8 

100.0 

Chi-Square 

Value 

DF  Significance 

Pearson 

10.90144 

1 

.00096 

Continuity  Correction 

9.32846 

1 

.00226 

Number  of  Missing  Observations:  0 
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Table  16 

A Comparison  of  CLAST  Essay  Subtest  and  Entry  Placement 
Writing  Pass/Fail  Rates  for  Men  Only 


ENTRY 


Count 

PLACEMENT 

Row  Pet 

WRITING 

Col  Pet 

Row 

Tot  Pet 

FAIL 

PASS 

Total 

F 

6 

8 

14 

A 

42.9 

57.1 

6.0 

I 

18.8 

3.9 

CLAST  L 

2.6 

3.4 

ESSAY 

SUBTEST  P 

26 

195 

221 

A 

11.8 

88.2 

94.0 

S 

81.3 

96.1 

S 

11.1 

83.0 

Column 

32 

203 

235 

Total 

13.6 

86.4 

100.0 

Chi-Square 


Value 


DF  Significance 


Pearson  10.82061 

Continuity  Correction  .00000 

Fisher's  Exact  Test:  One-Tail 

1.00000 

Two-Tail 

1.00000 


1 

1 


.00100 

1.00000 


Cells  with  Expected  Frequency  < 5 


1 OF  4 ( 25.0%) 


Number  of  Missing  Observations 


0 
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Table  17 

A Comparison  of  CLAST  Essay  Subtest  with  Entry  Placement 
Writing  Pass/Fall  Rates  for  Women  Only 


ENTRY 


Count 

PLACEMENT 

Row  Pet 

WRITING 

Col  Pet 

Row 

Tot  Pet 

FAIL 

PASS 

Total 

F 

6 

11 

17 

A 

35.3 

64.7 

9.6 

I 

15.4 

7.9 

CLAST  L 

3.4 

6.2 

ESSAY 

SUBTEST  P 

33 

128 

161 

A 

20.5 

79.5 

90.4 

S 

84.6 

92.1 

S 

18.5 

71.9 

Column 

39 

139 

178 

Total 

21.9 

78.1 

100.0 

Chi-Square 


Value 


DF  Significance 


Pearson  1.96778  1 .16068 

Continuity  Correction  .00000  1 1.00000 

Fisher's  Exact  Test:  One-Tail 

1.00000 

Two-Tail 

1.00000 

Cells  with  Expected  Frequency  < 5 - 
Number  of  Missing  Observations:  0 


1 OF 


4 ( 25.0%) 
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Table  18 

A Comparison  of  CLAST  Essay  Subtest  and  Entry  Placement 
Writing  Pass/Fail  Rates  for  Whites  Only 


ENTRY 


Count 

PLACEMENT 

Row  Pet 

WRITING 

Col  Pet 

Row 

Tot  Pet 

FAIL 

PASS 

Total 

F 

3 

10 

13 

A 

23.1 

76.9 

4.3 

I 

7.0 

3.8 

CLAST  L 

1.0 

3.3 

ESSAY 

SUBTEST  P 

40 

252 

292 

A 

13.7 

86.3 

95.7 

S 

93.0 

96.2 

S 

13.1 

82.6 

Column 

43 

262 

305 

Total 

14.1 

85.9 

100.0 

Chi-Square 


Value  DF 


Pearson 

Continuity  Correction 
Fisher's  Exact  Test: 


.90387  1 

.00000  1 

One-Tail 

1.00000 

Two-Tail 

1.00000 


Significance 


.34175 

1.00000 


Cells  with  Expected  Frequency  < 5 - 
Number  of  Missing  Observations:  0 


1 OF 


4 ( 25.0%) 
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Table  19 

A Comparison  of  CLAST  Essay  Subtest  and  Entry  Placement 
Writing  Pass/Fall  Rates  for  Blacks  Only 


ENTRY 


Count 

PLACEMENT 

Row  Pet 

WRITING 

Col  Pet 

Row 

Tot  Pet 

FAIL 

PASS 

Total 

F 

4 

5 

9 

A 

44.4 

55.6 

20.0 

I 

33.3 

15.2 

CLAST  L 

8.9 

11.1 

ESSAY 

SUBTEST  P 

8 

28 

36 

A 

22.2 

77.8 

80.0 

S 

66.7 

84.8 

S 

17.8 

62.2 

Column 

12 

33 

45 

Total 

26.7 

73.3 

100.0 

Chi-Square 


Value  DF 


Pearson  1.81818  1 

Continuity  Correction  .00000  1 

Fisher's  Exact  Test:  One-Tail 

1.00000 

Two-Tail 

1.00000 

Cells  with  Expected  Frequency  < 5 - 
Number  of  Missing  Observations:  0 


Significance 


.17753 

1.00000 


1 OF 


4 ( 25.0%) 
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Table  20 

A Comparison  of  CLAST  Essay  Subtest  and  Entry  Placement 
Writing  Pass/Fail  Rates  for  Hispanics  Only 


ENTRY 


Count 

PLACEMENT 

Row  Pet 

WRITING 

Col  Pet 

Row 

Tot  Pet 

FAIL 

PASS 

Total 

F 

5 

4 

9 

A 

55.6 

44.4 

17.6 

I 

38.5 

10.5 

CLAST  L 

9.8 

7.8 

ESSAY 

SUBTEST  P 

8 

34 

42 

A 

19.0 

81.0 

82.4 

S 

61.5 

89.5 

S 

15.7 

66.7 

Column 

13 

38 

51 

Total 

25.5 

74.5 

100.0 

Chi-Square 


Value 


DF 


Significance 


Pearson 

Continuity  Correction 
Fisher's  Exact  Test: 


5.20127  1 

.00000  1 

One-Tail 

1.00000 

Two-Tail 

1.00000 

Cells  with  Expected  Frequency  < 5 - 1 OF 

Number  of  Missing  Observations:  0 


.02257 

1.00000 


4 ( 25.0%) 
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Table  21 

A Comparison  of  CLAST  Essay  Subtest  and  Entry  Placement 
Writing  Pass/Fail  Rates  for  all  Other  Races 


ENTRY 


Count 

PLACEMENT 

Row  Pet 

WRITING 

Col  Pet 

Row 

Tot  Pet 

FAIL 

PASS 

Total 

P 

3 

9 

12 

CLAST  A 

25.0 

75.0 

100.0 

ESSAY  S 

100.0 

100.0 

SUBTEST  S 

25.0 

75.0 

Column 

3 

9 

12 

Total 

25.0 

75.0 

100.0 

NOTE: 

Statistics  cannot  be  computed  when  the  number  of  non-empty 
rows  or  columns  is  one. 

Number  of  Missing  Observations:  0 


The  results  of  comparing  CLAST  computation  with  entry 
level  math  are  shown  in  Tables  22-28.  In  the  study  sample, 
nearly  85%  of  all  cases  made  the  entry  level  cut  score,  as 
shown  in  Table  22.  The  fail/fail  ratios  ranged  from  a low 
of  30%  for  Blacks  (Table  26)  to  a high  of  61.5%  for  White 
students  (Table  25).  Men  only  fared  better  than  any  of  the 
other  breakouts.  Perhaps  these  deficiencies  indicate  the 
tendency  of  students  to  avoid  weak  academic  areas  as  long  as 
possible.  Race  and  gender  aside,  most  students  had  not 
completed  their  mathematics  requirement  prior  to  taking  the 
CLAST,  and  none  of  the  "Other  Races"  in  the  study  sample  had 
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taken  entry  Math  at  all,  as  shown  in  Table  28.  Due  to  the 
small  number  of  cases,  statistically  significant 
relationships  were  not  found  for  women  (Table  24),  Black  and 
Hispanic  students  (Tables  26  and  27).  Table  23  (men  only) 
was  statistically  significant. 

Table  22 

A Comparison  of  CLAST  Computation  Subtest  and  Entry 
Placement  Math  Pass/Fail  Rates  for  all  Groups 


Count 
Row  Pet 


ENTRY 

PLACEMENT 

MATH 


Col  Pet 


Tot  Pet 

FAIL 

PASS 

F 

14 

17 

A 

45.2 

54.8 

I 

22.2 

4.9 

CLAST  L 

COMPUTATION 

3.4 

4.1 

SUBTEST  P 

49 

333 

A 

12.8 

87.2 

S 

77.8 

95.1 

S 

11.9 

80.6 

Column 

63 

350 

Total 

15.3 

84.7 

Row 

Total 

31 

7.5 


382 

92.5 


413 

100.0 


Chi-Square 

Value 

DF 

Significance 

Pearson 

3.16532 

1 

.00000 

Continuity  Correction 

2.53561 

1 

1.00000 

Number  of  Missing  Observations:  0 
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Table  23 

A Comparison  of  CLAST  Computation  Subtest  and  Entry 
Placement  Math  Pass/Fail  Rates  for  Men  Only 


ENTRY 


Count 

PLACEMENT 

Row  Pet 

MATH 

Col  Pet 

Row 

Tot  Pet 

FAIL 

PASS 

Total 

F 

11 

11 

22 

A 

50.0 

50.0 

9.4 

I 

26.8 

5.7 

CLAST  L 

4.7 

4.7 

COMPUTATION 

SUBTEST  P 

30 

183 

213 

A 

14.1 

85.9 

90.6 

S 

73.2 

94.3 

S 

12.8 

77.9 

Column 

41 

194 

235 

Total 

17.4 

82.6 

100.0 

Chi-Square 


Value 


Pearson  17.85863 

Continuity  Correction  .00000 


DF  Significance 

1 .00002 
1 1.00000 


Number  of  Missing  Observations 


0 
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Table  24 

A Comparison  of  CLAST  Computation  Subtest  and  Entry 
Placement  Math  Pass/Fail  Rates  for  Women  Only 


ENTRY 


Count 

PLACEMENT 

Row  Pet 

MATH 

Col  Pet 

Row 

Tot  Pet 

FAIL 

PASS 

Total 

F 

3 

6 

9 

A 

33.3 

66.7 

5.1 

I 

13.6 

3.8 

CLAST  L 

1.7 

3.4 

COMPUTATION 

SUBTEST  P 

19 

150 

169 

A 

11.2 

88.8 

94.9 

S 

86.4 

96.2 

S 

10.7 

84.3 

Column 

22 

156 

178 

Total 

12.4 

87.6 

100.0 

Chi-Square 


Value 


DF  Significance 


Pearson 


3.84966 


1 .04976 


Continuity  Correction  .00000 


1 1.00000 


Number  of  Missing  Observations 


0 
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Table  25 

A Comparison  of  CLAST  Computation  Subtest  and  Entry 
Placement  Math  Pass/Fall  Rates  for  Whites  Only 


ENTRY 


Count 

PLACEMENT 

Row  Pet 

MATH 

Col  Pet 

Row 

Tot  Pet 

FAIL 

PASS 

Total 

F 

8 

5 

13 

A 

61.5 

38.5 

4.3 

I 

18.6 

1.9 

CLAST  L 

2.6 

1.6 

COMPUTATION 

SUBTEST  P 

35 

257 

292 

A 

12.0 

88.0 

95.7 

S 

81.4 

98.1 

S 

11.5 

84.3 

Column 

43 

262 

305 

Total 

14.1 

85.9 

100.0 

Chi-Square 


Value 


DF  Significance 


Pearson 


25.23373 


1 .00000 


Continuity  Correction  .00000 


1 1.00000 


Number  of  Missing  Observations 


0 
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Table  26 

A Comparison  of  CLAST  Computation  Subtest  and  Entry 
Placement  Math  Pass/Fail  Rates  for  Blacks  Only 


ENTRY 


Count 

PLACEMENT 

Row  Pet 

MATH 

Col  Pet 

Row 

Tot  Pet 

FAIL 

PASS 

Total 

F 

3 

7 

10 

A 

30.0 

70.0 

22.2 

I 

60.0 

17.5 

CLAST  L 

6.7 

15.6 

COMPUTATION 

SUBTEST  P 

2 

33 

35 

A 

5.7 

94.3 

77.8 

S 

40.0 

82.5 

S 

4.4 

73.3 

Column 

5 

40 

45 

Total 

11.1 

88.9 

100.0 

Chi-Square 


Value 


DF  Significance 


Pearson 


4.64464 


1 .03115 


Continuity  Correction  .00000 


1 1.00000 


Number  of  Missing  Observations 


0 
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Table  27 

A Comparison  of  CLAST  Computation  Subtest  and  Entry 
Placement  Math  Pass/Fail  Rates  for  Hispanics  Only 


ENTRY 


Count 

PLACEMENT 

Row  Pet 

MATH 

Col  Pet 

Row 

Tot  Pet 

FAIL 

PASS 

Total 

F 

3 

5 

8 

A 

37.5 

62.5 

15.7 

I 

25.0 

12.8 

CLAST  L 

5.9 

9.8 

COMPUTATION 

SUBTEST  P 

9 

34 

43 

A 

20.9 

79.1 

84.3 

S 

75.0 

87.2 

S 

17.6 

66.7 

Column 

12 

39 

51 

Total 

23.5 

76.5 

100.0 

Chi-Square 


Value 


DF  Significance 


Pearson 


1.02924 


1 .31034 


Continuity  Correction  .00000 


1 1.00000 


Number  of  Missing  Observations 


0 
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Table  28 

A Comparison  of  CLAST  Computation  Subtest  and  Entry 
Placement  Math  Pass/Fail  Rates  for  all  Other  Races 


ENTRY 


Count 

PLACEMENT 

Row  Pet 

MATH 

Col  Pet 

Row 

Tot  Pet 

FAIL 

PASS 

Total 

P 

3 

9 

12 

CLAST  A 

25.0 

75.0 

100.0 

COMPUTATION  S 

100.0 

100.0 

SUBTEST  S 

25.0 

75.0 

Column 

3 

9 

12 

Total 

25.0 

75.0 

100.0 

NOTE: 

Statistics  cannot  be  computed  when  the  number  of  non-empty 
rows  or  columns  is  one. 

Number  of  Missing  Observations:  0 


Table  29  is  a 3 X 4 paradigm  of  Pearson  correlations 
resulting  from  comparing  entry  level  subtest  scores  with 
CLAST  subtest  scores.  While  the  greatest  magnitude  of  a 
relationship  is  to  be  found  in  the  intuitive  writing/writing 
comparison,  entry  reading  also  showed  marked  magnitude  in 
comparison  with  the  other  CLAST  subtest  items,  and  those 
relationships  were  statistically  significant  (at  the  .01 
level)  for  each  entry  reading  comparison.  Statistical 
significance  was  also  found  for  the  entry  writing 
comparisons.  The  magnitude  of  the  relationship  between  the 
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level  math  scores  and  the  CLAST  computation  scale  score  was 
also  noteworthy,  and  was  significant  at  the  .001  level. 

Other  entry  math  correlations  were  moderate  and 
statistically  significant  at  the  .001  level.  Overall, 
strong  relationships  between  entry  placement  subtest  scores 
and  CLAST  subtest  scores  were  found. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  entry  placement  scores 
shown  are  ACT  equivalent  scores.  These  conversions  were 
done  utilizing  the  equipercentile  concordance  procedure  for 
the  entry  level  placement  exams. 


Table  29 

Correlations*  Between  CLAST  Subtests  and  Entry  Placement 
Subtests 


CLAST 


READING  WRITING  ESSAY  COMPUTATION 


ACT 

SCALE 

SCORE 

SCALE 

SCORE 

SCALE 

SCORE 

SCALE 

SCORE 

ENTRY 

.5944 

.5935 

.4540 

.4943 

READING 

( 170) 

( 170) 

( 170) 

( 170) 

EQUIV. 

P=  .000 

P=  .000 

P=  .000 

P=  .000 

ENTRY 

.5400 

.6400 

.4981 

.4422 

WRITING 

( 158) 

( 158) 

( 158) 

( 158) 

EQUIV. 

P=  .000 

P=  .000 

P=  .000 

P=  .000 

ENTRY 

.3613 

.4734 

.3756 

.6110 

MATH 

( 160) 

( 160) 

( 160) 

( 160) 

EQUIV. 

P=  .000 

P=  .000 

P=  .000 

P=  .000 

♦(Coefficient  / (Cases)  / 1-tailed  Significance) 
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Results  Relative  to  Research  Question  3 

This  research  question  dealt  with  specific  grades 
earned  for  the  intuitive  pairings  of  content-specific 
college  courses  with  their  content-corresponding  CLAST 
subtests.  The  results  are  displayed  in  Table  30. 

Specifically,  the  numbers  of  college  reading,  math,  and 
English  courses  passed  were  compared  to  their  corresponding 
CLAST  subtest  scores.  This  analysis  used  Pearson 
correlations . 

Similarly,  grade  point  averages  (GPAs)  in  those  classes 
were  compared  to  corresponding  CLAST  subtest  scores,  again 
using  Pearson  correlations.  Of  interest  here  were  the  large 
number  of  inverse  relationships  (though  none  had  much 
magnitude),  and  the  relatively  low  number  of  comparisons 
that  were  statistically  significant. 

Of  the  24  comparisons  in  this  6X4  paradigm,  only  four 
were  significant  at  the  .01  level.  These  were  number  of 
college  English  courses  compared  with  CLAST  writing,  college 
English  GPA  compared  with  CLAST  reading,  college  English  GPA 
compared  with  CLAST  writing,  and  college  English  GPA 
compared  with  CLAST  computation.  The  correlation  with  the 
greatest  magnitude  in  these  24  comparisons  was  found  in  the 
College  English  GPA/CLAST  Writing  Scale  Score  comparison. 
Curiously,  none  of  the  other  intuitive  pairings  had 
correlations  of  much  magnitude. 
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Overall,  few  of  these  correlations  were  statistically 
significant.  Further,  many  were  inverse.  The  glaring  lack 
of  more  statistically  significant  comparisons  may  once  again 
indicate  that  college  coursework  does  little  to  correct  for 
CLAST  deficiencies. 


Table  30 

Correlations*  Between  CLAST  Subtests  and  Corresponding 
College  Coursework  Performance 


CLAST 


CLAST 

CLAST 

CLAST 

CLAST 

READING 

WRITING 

ESSAY 

COMPUTATION 

SCALE 

SCALE 

SCALE 

SCALE 

SCORE 

SCORE 

SCORE 

SCORE 

# courses 

COLLEGE 

- 

.0597 

- 

.0976 

- 

. 1469 

- 

.0705 

READING 

( 

60) 

( 

60) 

( 

60) 

( 

60) 

COURSES 

P= 

.325 

P= 

.229 

P= 

.131 

P= 

.296 

COLLEGE 

- 

.0882 

- 

.3864 

- 

. 1628 

- 

. 1711 

ENGLISH 

( 

60) 

( 

60) 

( 

60) 

( 

60) 

COURSES 

P= 

.251 

P= 

.001 

P= 

. 107 

P= 

.096 

COLLEGE 

.0835 

. 1428 

- 

.0861 

.2425 

MATH 

( 

60) 

( 

60) 

( 

60) 

( 

60) 

COURSES 

P= 

.263 

P= 

.138 

P= 

.256 

P= 

.031 

COLLEGE 

.1616 

. 1471 

. 1687 

.2762 

READING 

( 

60) 

( 

60) 

( 

60) 

( 

60) 

GPA 

P= 

.109 

P= 

. 131 

P= 

.099 

P= 

.016 

COLLEGE 

.4038 

.4415 

.1874 

.3066 

ENGLISH 

( 

60) 

( 

60) 

( 

60) 

( 

60) 

GPA 

P= 

.001 

P= 

.000 

P= 

.076 

P= 

.009 

COLLEGE 

.2567 

. 1288 

- 

.0224 

.2035 

MATH 

( 

60) 

( 

60) 

( 

60) 

( 

60) 

GPA 

P= 

.024 

P= 

.163 

P= 

.432 

P= 

.059 

♦(Coefficient  / (Cases)  / 1-tailed  Significance) 
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Results  Relative  to  Research  Question  4 

The  answer  to  Question  4 was  sought  through  the  use  of 
crosstabulation,  which  provided  a format  for  comparing  each 
entry  level  score  with  the  corresponding  CLAST  subtest 
pass/fail  result.  Four  tables  were  produced  as  a result  of 
this  analysis;  all  were  significant  beyond  the  .001  level. 

The  results  of  crosstabulation  of  equivalent  ACT  entry 
level  reading  scores  with  the  pass/fail  rate  on  the  CLAST 
reading  subtest  are  presented  in  Table  31,  equivalent  ACT 
entry  level  writing  with  the  CLAST  English  subtest  in  Table 
32,  equivalent  ACT  entry  level  math  with  the  CLAST 
compuation  subtest  in  Table  33,  and  equivalent  ACT  entry 
level  writing  with  the  CLAST  essay  subtest  in  Table  34. 

It  can  be  observed  in  Table  31  that  only  9 cases  in  the 
sample  (5.3%)  failed  to  pass  the  CLAST  reading  subtest,  and 
4 of  those  were  below  the  entry  level  cut  score  (14).  With 
only  5 exceptions,  all  cases  with  reading  scores  above  14 
ensured  a CLAST  reading  subtest  pass.  Since  the  cut  score 
was  14  on  reading,  raising  the  cut  score  only  1 point  would 
virtually  assure  a CLAST  reading  subtest  pass  for  students 
who  scored  15+ . 

The  results  of  crosstabulation  of  specific  entry  level 
writing  scores  with  the  pass/fail  rate  on  the  CLAST  writing 
subtest  are  presented  in  Table  32.  It  can  be  observed  that, 
with  6 exceptions,  an  entry  level  writing  score  above  18 
ensured  a CLAST  writing  subtest  pass.  The  CLAST  writing 
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subtest  failure  rate  was  21.5%  of  the  this  sample,  but  about 
half  of  those  were  below  the  entry  level  cut  score  of  14. 

The  results  of  crosstabulation  of  specific  entry  level 
math  scores  with  the  pass/fail  rate  on  the  CLAST  computation 
subtest  are  presented  in  Table  33.  An  ACT  equivalent  entry 
level  math  score  above  14  (with  only  11  exceptions  in  all  of 
the  cases)  ensured  a CLAST  computation  subtest  pass.  83 
cases  in  this  sample  of  160  that  passed  this  CLAST  subtest 
did  so  with  entry  level  ACT  equivalent  scores  of  24  or 
higher  on  the  math  subtest.  That  is  nearly  50%  when 
expressed  as  a percentage,  and  stands  in  contrast  to  the 
corresponding  33%  found  in  Table  32,  especially  when  that 
33%  was  the  result  of  raising  the  cut  score  by  a point. 

This  may  suggest  that  math  skills  were  more  fully 
developed  than  were  reading  skills  in  the  study  sample  when 
they  sat  for  their  entry  placement  examinations.  Further, 
this  disparity  seems  to  continue  past  the  point  of  sitting 
for  the  CLAST. 

The  results  of  crosstabulation  of  specific  entry  level 
writing  scores  with  the  pass/fail  rate  on  the  CLAST  essay 
subtest  are  presented  in  Table  34.  With  only  4 exceptions, 
an  ACT  equivalent  entry  level  writing  score  above  14  ensured 
a CLAST  essay  subtest  pass.  Only  7%  of  all  cases  failed 
this  particular  CLAST  subtest,  by  far  the  best  achievement 
rate  shown  in  these  crosstabulations.  Most  of  those 
failures  were  also  below  the  entry  placement  cut  score. 
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Table  31 

A Comparison  of  Entry  Level  Reading  Scores  with  CLAST 
Reading  Subtest  Pass/Fail  Performance 


CLAST 

READING 

SUBTEST  Row 


1% 

FAIL | % PASS| 

Total 

6 

1 

| 100.01 

3 

A 

1 

1 1 

1.8 

C 

+- 

+ + 

T 

8 

1 

100.01  1 

2 

1 

1 1 

1.2 

+- 

+ + 

10 

1 

66.7|  33.3| 

3 

R 

1 

1 1 

1.8 

E 

+- 

+ + 

A 

12 

1 

| 100.01 

3 

D 

1 

1 1 

1.8 

I 

+- 

+ + 

N 

14 

1 

| 100.01 

15 

G 

1 

1 1 

8.8 

+- 

+ + 

16 

1 

12.5|  87.5| 

16 

1 

1 1 

9.4 

S 

+- 

+ + 

C 

18 

1 

9 . 1 1 90.9| 

22 

0 

1 

1 1 

12.9 

R 

+- 

+ + 

E 

20 

1 

| 100.01 

21 

1 

1 1 

12.4 

+- 

+ + 

22 

1 

6 . 7 | 93.3| 

15 

E 

1 

1 1 

8.8 

Q 

24 

1 

| 100.01 

25 

U 

1 

1 1 

14.7 

I 

26 

1 

| 100.01 

21 

V 

1 

1 1 

12.4 

A 

28 

1 

| 100.01 

14 

L 

1 

1 1 

8.2 

E 

30 

1 

| 100.01 

9 

N 

1 

1 1 

5.3 

T 

32 

1 

| 100.01 

1 

S 

1 

1 1 

.6 

9 161  170 

5.3  94.7  100.0 


Number  of  Missing 
Observations:  2 


Column 

Total 
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Table  32 


A Comparison  of  Entry  Level  Writing  Scores  with  CLAST 
English  Subtest  Pass/Fail  Performance 


A 

C 

T 


W 

R 

I 

T 

I 

N 

G 


S 

C 

0 

R 

E 


E 

Q 

U 

I 

V 

A 

L 

E 

N 

T 

S 


CLAST 

WRITING 

SUBTEST 


Row 


1% 

FAIL | % PASS| 

Total 

8 

1 

1 

71.4| 

1 

28.6| 

1 

7 

4.4 

10 

1 

1 

87.5| 

1 

12.5| 

1 

8 

5.1 

12 

1 

1 

71.4| 

1 

28.6| 

1 

7 

4.4 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

100.01 

1 

1 

.6 

16 

1 

1 

33.3| 

1 

66.7| 

1 

12 

7.6 

18 

1 

1 

30.0| 

1 

70.0| 

1 

20 

12.7 

20 

1 

1 

15.4| 

1 

84.6| 

1 

13 

8.2 

22 

1 

1 

8 . 1 1 
1 

91.9| 

1 

37 

23.4 

24 

1 

1 

6 . 5 | 

1 

93.5| 

1 

31 

19.6 

26 

1 

1 

1 

1 

100.01 

1 

18 

11.4 

28 

1 

1 

1 

1 

100.01 

1 

4 

2.5 

umn 

tal 

34 

21.5 

124 

78.5 

158 

100.0 

Number  of  Missing  Observations 


14 
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Table  33 

A Comparison  of  Entry  Level  Math  Scores  with  CLAST 
Computation  Subtest  Pass/Fail  Performance 

CLAST 

COMPUTATION 

SUBTEST  Row 


1% 

FAIL  | 

% PASS| 

Total 

2 

1 

1 

100.01 

1 

A 

1 

1 

1 

.6 

C 

+- 

+ 

+ 

T 

4 

1 

100.01 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

5.0 

+- 

+ 

+ 

6 

1 

100.01 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2.5 

M 

+- 

+ 

+ 

A 

8 

1 

75.0| 

25.0| 

8 

T 

1 

1 

1 

5.0 

H 

+- 

+- 

+ 

10 

1 

88.9| 

11.1| 

9 

1 

1 

1 

5.6 

+- 

+- 

+ 

12 

1 

40.0| 

60.0| 

5 

S 

1 

1 

1 

3.1 

C 

+- 

+. 

+ 

0 

14 

1 

50.0| 

o 

• 

o 

in 

4 

R 

1 

1 

1 

2.5 

E 

+- 

+- 

+ 

16 

1 

57.1| 

42.9| 

7 

1 

1 

1 

4.4 

18 

1 

27.3| 

72.7  | 

11 

1 

1 

1 

6.9 

E 

20 

1 

22.2| 

77.8| 

9 

Q 

1 

1 

1 

5.6 

U 

22 

1 

18.2| 

81.8| 

11 

I 

1 

1 

1 

6.9 

V 

24 

1 

1 

100.01 

28 

A 

1 

1 

1 

17.5 

L 

26 

1 

1 

100.01 

24 

E 

1 

1 

1 

15.0 

N 

28 

1 

1 

100.01 

19 

T 

1 

1 

1 

11.9 

S 

30 

1 

1 

100.01 

12 

1 

1 

1 

7.6 

Number  of  Missing 

Column 

41 

119 

160 

Observations:  12 

Total 

25.6 

74.4 

100.0 
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Table  34 


A Comparison  of  Entry  Level  Writing  Scores  with  CLAST  Essay 
Subtest  Pass/Fail  Performance 


A 

C 

T 


W 

R 

I 

T 

I 

N 

G 


S 

C 

0 

R 

E 


E 

Q 

U 

I 

V 

A 

L 

E 

N 

T 

S 


CLAST 

ESSAY 

SUBTEST 


Row 


1% 

FAIL | % 

PASS| 

Total 

8 

1 

1 

57.1| 

1 

42.9| 

1 

7 

4.4 

10 

1 

1 

25.0| 

1 

75.0| 

1 

8 

5.1 

12 

1 

1 

14.3| 

1 

85.7| 

1 

7 

4.4 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

100.01 

1 

1 

.6 

16 

1 

1 

8 . 3 | 
1 

91.7| 

1 

12 

7.6 

18 

1 

1 

5.0  | 
1 

95.0| 

1 

20 

12.7 

20 

1 

1 

7 .7  | 
1 

92.3| 

1 

13 

8.2 

22 

1 

1 

2.7  | 
1 

97.3| 

1 

37 

23.4 

24 

1 

1 

1 

1 

100.01 

1 

31 

19.6 

26 

1 

1 

1 

1 

100.01 

1 

18 

11.4 

28 

1 

1 

1 

1 

100.01 

1 

4 

2.5 

umn 

tal 

11 

7.0 

147 

93.0 

158 

100.0 

Number  of  Missing  Observations 
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CHAPTER  V 

SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Summary 

This  research  began  with  a discussion  concerning  the 
inherent  conflict  between  two  equally  deserving 
postsecondary  goals:  ensuring  a high  quality  of  entering 
student  with  rigorous  entry  level  exams,  and  maintaining 
access,  particularly  at  the  community  college  level. 

Quality  was  thought  to  be  assured  through  the  passing  of  a 
state  "rising  junior"  exam,  the  CLAST.  However,  an  alarming 
number  of  students  continued  to  fail  the  CLAST  exam.  This 
raised  concerns  about  the  relationship  between  the  abilities 
of  entering  students  to  do  college  level  work,  as  measured 
by  entry  placement  exams,  and  the  CLAST. 

It  was  the  goal  of  this  research  to  explore  these 
issues  through  the  analysis  of  a variety  of  factors  from  a 
diversity  of  data  bases,  centering  on  the  specific 
relationships  between  those  factors  and  performance  on  the 
CLAST.  By  this  method,  it  was  reasoned  that  the  efficacy  of 
the  use  of  both  entry  level  and  "rising  junior"  examinations 
could  be  explored  in  this  broader  context  of  access  versus 
quality  control. 

Four  research  questions,  discussed  below,  were  posed 
for  this  exploration  and  were  addressed  by  two  types  of 
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statistical  analysis.  Those  analyses  were  crosstabulation 
and  Pearson  correlation,  and  were  between  selected  pre-CLAST 
factors  and  CLAST  pass/fail  performance.  They  were  done  in 
an  effort  to  ascertain  the  probability  of  a students' 
passing  the  CLAST  based  upon  those  selected  factors.  That 
ability  would  potentially  save  much  state  money  from 
needless  testing  or  remediation. 

Conclusions 

It  was  evident  from  the  results  of  this  research  that 
there  were  several  factors  that  related  to  passing  CLAST, 
and  there  were  also  factors  that  did  not.  Further,  some  of 
those  factors  exhibited  a significant  predictive 
relationship  for  CLAST  performance,  and  others  did  not. 
Factors  thought  to  relate  to  CLAST  pass/fail  included  such 
things  as  entry  placement  subtest  pass/fail  rates,  number 
and  GPA  of  regular  college  courses  successfully  completed  in 
CLAST  subtest  areas,  gender,  and  race. 

Research  Question  1 was  concerned  with  institutional 
efforts  to  prepare  students  for  taking  the  CLAST.  A survey 
was  conducted  of  all  Florida  community  colleges  and  state 
universities,  but  the  lack  of  variance  in  the  responses  was 
not  useful  in  a predictive  model.  Specifically,  all  Florida 
public  postsecondary  institutions  were  discovered  to  be 
utilizing  essentially  the  same  CLAST  preparation  strategies. 

Research  Question  2 was  concerned  with  relationships 
between  entry  placement  test  scores  and  scores  on  CLAST 
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subtests,  and  how  those  relationsips  were  influenced  by  race 
and  gender.  For  Research  Question  2,  statistically 
significant  relationships  were  found  between  each  of  the 
intuitive  pairings  of  entry  placement  subtest  and  the 
appropriate  CLAST  subtest.  In  general,  not  making  the  cut 
score  on  the  entry  level  exam  sometimes  meant  failing  the 
corresponding  CLAST  subtest.  However,  several  of  those  who 
passed  an  entry  level  subtest  at  the  cut  score  level  also 
failed  the  corresponding  CLAST  subtest. 

Research  Question  3 was  concerned  with  relationships 
between  grades  earned  in  college-level  English,  reading,  and 
mathematics  courses  and  performance  on  CLAST  subtests.  An 
anomaly  was  found  when  comparing  coursework  with  like- 
content  CLAST  subtest  passing  performance  (e.g.  comparing 
reading  courses  with  the  CLAST  reading  subtest) . It  was 
discovered  that  the  more  courses  taken  the  less  the 
likelihood  of  a CLAST  pass.  This  suggested  that  students 
were  progressing  past  developmental  courses  prior  to 
compensating  for  the  deficiencies  that  initially  placed  them 
in  those  developmental  courses. 

The  fact  that  that  developmental  coursework  in  math, 
reading,  and--as  it  related  to  the  CLAST  essay  subtest — 
English  apparently  related  negatively  to  a passing  CLAST 
performance  should  be  of  concern  to  the  non-selective  state 
community  college  system.  That  concern  only  increases  when 
noticing  that  the  GPAs  for  nonpreparatory  courses  taken 
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related  negatively  to  a passing  CLAST  performance.  Students 
were  apparently  being  passed  through  preparatory  courses 
with  good  grades  although  they  were  still  deficient  in 
academic  skills.  Thus,  the  efficacy  of  both  regular  courses 
and  their  preparatory  antecedents  was  suspect. 

Research  Question  4 was  concerned  with  the 
probabilities  of  passing  each  CLAST  subtest  based  upon 
corresponding  entry  placement  subtest  scores.  A 
statistically  significant  relationship  was  found  when 
crosstabulating  entry  level  subtest  scores  with  CLAST 
subtests.  Specifically,  scoring  even  slightly  above  the 
entry  level  cut  score  usually  led  to  a CLAST  pass.  This  was 
confirmed  by  noting  that  most  who  scored  below  the  entry 
placement  subtest  cut  score  also  failed  to  pass  the 
corresponding  CLAST  subtest. 

The  taking  of  college  prep  courses  did  not  adequately 
prepare  students  who  failed  entry  level  placement,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fail/fail  rates  shown  in  Tables  31-34. 

That  was  based  upon  the  assumption  that  students  were 
automatically  placed  in  preparatory  courses  when  failing  to 
achieve  the  entry  placement  cut  score. 

Inferring  from  Table  30,  regular  college  coursework  did 
relate  to  passing  the  CLAST.  Apparently  many  students  took 
minimal  coursework  before  their  first  CLAST  sitting,  then 
completed  a number  of  courses  before  a retake  of  the 


examination. 
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Recommendations 

For  monetary  considerations  as  well  as  convenience,  it 
was  recommended  that  the  state  only  require  taking  the  CLAST 
for  students  who  fail  to  achieve  a sufficiently  high  entry 
level  subtest  placement  score  that  would  suggest  that 
passing  the  corresponding  CLAST  subtest  was  questionable. 
More  than  50%  of  the  study  sample  that  passed  the  CLAST  also 
achieved  the  entry  level  cut  score.  A passing  performance 
should  thus  be  conceded  to  those  students  with  appropriately 
high  entrance  exam  scores.  Nearly  35,000  students  sat  for 
the  February  1991  administration  of  the  CLAST.  That  winter 
administration  has  traditionally  generated  the  fewest 
examinees  of  the  three  annual  administrations.  Thus,  using 
a conservative  estimation  of  100,000  students  tested  each 
year,  over  25,000  students  per  year  could  be  exempted  from 
taking  the  CLAST  exam.  Based  upon  this  research,  that 
figure  could  possibly  run  as  high  as  50,000.  As  of  the 
writing  of  this  document  in  1991,  that  translated  into 
between  $500,000  and  1 million  dollars  of  test 
administration  and  scoring  fees 

Concerning  the  issue  of  access,  it  was  clear  from  these 
data  that  many  who  were  inadequately  prepared  upon  entering 
college  (as  evidenced  by  not  achieving  entry  level  cut 
scores)  tended  to  not  improve  despite  the  intercession  of 
widely-practiced  CLAST  preparation  strategies,  particularly 
at  the  community  college  level  where  the  greatest  use  of 
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those  strategies  existed.  To  be  precise,  the  results  of 
this  research  suggested  that  the  efficacy  of  the  use  of 
remedial  college  prep  courses  at  the  community  college  level 
should  be  the  subject  of  another  complete  study,  for  their 
effectiveness  is  in  doubt.  For  this  reason,  the  Florida 
private  postsecondary  sector  may  wish  to  consider  enacting  a 
policy  of  not  accepting  transfer  students  from  Florida 
community  colleges  who  did  not  achieve  entry  level  cut 
scores,  thus  eliminating  much  of  their  need  to  offer  an  type 
of  remedial  corsework.  (The  only  alternative  is  the 
unacceptable  leaving  of  many  entering  low  achievers  to  their 
own  devices . ) 

While  it  was  never  intended  that  an  entry  placement 
exam  be  able  to  forecast  CLAST  performance,  it  did  so 
remakably  well  and  in  perhaps  more  ways  than  suggested  by 
the  scope  of  this  analysis. 


APPENDIX  A 

CLAST  TELEPHONE  SURVEY 


Contact  Person: Date: 

Position  Title:  coordinator,  administrator,  director 
(circle) 

Office  Phone: 

Of  the  following,  which  represent  techniques  used  by  your 
institution  to  assist  students  with  passing  the  CLAST? 
(circle) 

mock  exams,  preparatory  coursework,  remedial  coursework, 
academic  counseling,  tutoring,  regular  coursework  with  one 
or  more  content-intensive  units,  peer  group  support, 
independent  a-v  materials. 


Do  you  use  any  other  techniques?  

Provide  detail.  (type) 


Are  there  any  limitations  of  the  use  of  these  techniques? 
If  yes,  explain,  below. 


Are  there  any  techniques  or  combinations  of  techniques  that 
are  clearly  preferred  by  your  institution?  If  yes,  why? 


Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add?  (detail) 
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APPENDIX  B 

FEBRUARY  1991  CLAST  RESULTS 

Data  for  all  Florida  state  universities  and  community 
colleges : 


-First  Time  Examinees- 
CLAST  Pass: 


Essay 

Enqlish 

Readinq 

Math 

State  Universities 

95% 

85% 

84% 

86% 

Community  Colleges 

92% 

75% 

74% 

76% 

Men 

89% 

73% 

82% 

83% 

Women 

92% 

79% 

80% 

74% 

Whites 

96% 

84% 

89% 

85% 

Blacks 

79% 

58% 

58% 

53% 

Hispanics 

77% 

58% 

63% 

59% 

Other  Races 

77% 

63% 

68% 

62% 
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interests  there  for  five  years.  In  that  same  time,  he  also 
graduated  from  Indiana  University  with  a Master  of  Arts  in 
Telecommunications.  His  thesis  for  that  degree  was  chaired 
by  a personal  mentor,  Dolf  Zillmann,  and  dealt  with  male  sex 
callousness,  aggressiveness,  and  patterns  of  media  use. 

There  he  also  met  his  future  wife,  Mary  Beth  Fitzpatrick, 
who  was  working  on  a Ph.D.  in  Germanic  studies. 

Upon  graduation,  he  went  to  teach  mass  communications 
at  DePauw  University  in  Greencastle,  Indiana.  He  next 
taught  the  same  subjects  at  California  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  later  moving  to  Jacksonville,  Florida,  in 
1986,  where  he  teaches  communications  and  supervises  campus 
radio  operations  at  Jacksonville  University. 

Mr.  Klein  also  serves  as  an  area  media  consultant  and 
guest  lecturer  and  teaches  educational  communications  at  the 
graduate  level.  He  also  continues  occasional  on-air 
broadcasting  work  and  strongly  aspires  to  an  educational 
leadership  position. 
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